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_LLEERATURB, &0. 


THE COMING NIGHT. 


The stealing wave receives the twilight’s pearl; 
The western clouds are Josing Phoebus’ kiss; 

The purple smoke in vain attempts to curl, 
Above the line where Venus smiles in bliss. 


Yon noble py < displays her every wing, — 
And woos the night-wind for its fitful sigh; 
Her little topsai) looks a bird-like thing, — 
Which leaves the earth to commune with the sky. 


ere the horizon trembles cold and blue, 
A silver herald whispers of the moon; 
While nature draws out perfumes with the dew, 
| And brings her soft nurse like an angel’s boon. 


0), beauty-breathing God! if one so frall, 
80 sinful, at this quiet time can see 
ise above yon little sail— 
type ofglory blessing hill and tree: 


How must the good man fill his spotless soul 
With all the gushing poets sometimes feign! 

How make thy colors through his mind’s eye roll! 
How drink the landscape as the sands the rain! 


Thouart all mercy, beauty-breathing God! 

Or why should I, asad self-shipwreck’d man— 
Know that thy pearls adorn the dewy sod, 

Or thus enjoy the bright lines of thy plan? 


And ifa mortal so thy works can feel, 
How shall a spirit bear the beams of thee, 
When the Jast trump must send through worlds a peal, 
And wake pale millions to eternity. C.E. E. 
I 
From the National Gazette. 
POETRY. 
fxtract from a Review of the “Blessings of Friendship,” a 
Poem, by James M‘Henry. 

The caprice of fashion is manifested as well in poetry and 
criticism, as in other things. That style of poetical compo- 
sition which delighted, and was signalized by the eulogies of 
one goneration, displeases, and becomes the theme of cen- 
sure in another. Revolutions in taste, depending much on 
adventitious circumstances, are almost sure, like revolutions 
in governments, to run into licentiousnevs, and, in flying from 
one extreme, to rush into another. 

During the prevalence of the Della Cruscan school of po- 
etry, the muses were destitute of fascination to a large por- 
tion of our readers, except when they were bedizened with 
all the splendour and gorgeous finery which thestores of fan- 
ey and language could supply. Atone , the whole vo- 
cabulary of praise was exhausted in cotmmendation of the po- 
etry of Darwin, and Haley, and their imitators. But the age 
of their idolatry has passed away, and it has been succeeded 
by the worship of Wordsworth and the other divinities of the 
Lake School,” whose characteristic defects are metaphysi- 
eal obscurity, a disregard of rythmical harmony, an affected 
fondness for puerile conceits, anda contemptuous re)ction 
of all the richer ornaments of style. We here refer pariicu- 
larly to those readers and critics who give the tone to public 
sentiment in these matters;—for there will always be an in- 
dependent, though a small, portion of the community, who, 
on these subjects will think,feel, and act for themselves. But 
the majority of readers of poetry take their opinions from the 
reviews, anda few individuals, to whose sentiments they yield 
anhesitating deference. The changes, therefore, to. which 
we advert, are those which originate with, and are sustained 
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by, those literary dictators, whose theories are mostly the re- 
sult of that pride of opinion, which prompts men to discard 
the influence of old-fashioned doctrines, however these may 
be sanctioned by distinguished authorities, as well as by the 
dictates of common sense and enlightexed reason; and to 
strike out and establish systems of their own. For to this de- 
scription of persons the beaten highway of opinion has not the 
recommendation of novelty \o induce them to travel in it. 
And to pursue a track opened by others, however direct and 
beautiful in itself, does not accord with their ambition.— 
Hence they seek the honour of making new discoveries, and 
of becoming pioneers to others, although in doing so they 
should encounter mountains of difficulty, or be entangled in 
mazes of error and inconsistency. : : 

To show the immeasurable diversity of opinion which, un- 
der the influence of this revolutionary spirit, may obtain in 
the lapse of a quarter of a century in relation to the genius 
and productions of the same individual,we quote from Drake’s 
Literary Hours the following sentences concerning the poetry 
of Dr. Darwin, and eonteast it with a quotation from a prom- 
inent writer of the present day. 

‘“Dr. Darwin tras tntedy fevered the world with a pom 
perfectly original in its design, and whose versification is the 
most correct and brilliant in our language. Nothingcan ex- 
ceed the exquisite taste with which the diction of the Botan- 
ic Garden is selected; and the facility which the author en- 
joys of describing without the slightest injury to the polish 
and melody of his lines, the most intricate objects of nature 
and art, is truly astonishing. A playfulness of fancy, an un- 
bounded variety of fiction, an imagination wild and terrific as 
that of Dante or Shakspeare, andan intimate knowledge of 
every branch of science and natural history, conspire to ren- 
der this poem perfectly unique. Scripture narrative, ancient 
mythology, gothic superstition, andthe miracles of philoso- 
phy, are drawn in to decorate or elucidate the history or me- 
tamorphoses of his plants, and the bold and beautiful person- 
ifieations which every where start forward, and with a pro- 
jection which indicates the hand of genius, infuse life and vi- 
gor through the work. The destruction of the armies of Cam- 
byses and Senacherib, the prosopopzia of the Ague and the 
Night Mare, the scene of the M and her children, and 
the group of wild animals drinking, are, { verily think, for 
strength of imagination, and vivacity and richness of colour- 
ing, unequalled.” 

Now, in reference to this same work, the North American 
Review in its article on the subject of Woodsworth’s poems, 
holds the following language:— 


“We think we should choose the penance of hairshirt and 
whipcord, in preference to that of being obliged to toil thro’ 
such a performance as Dat'win’s Loves of the plants.” 


This kind of wholesale denunciation appears to us equally 
as remote from the line of just criticism, as the extravagant 
encomium of Dr. Drake. The truth is, that Darwin and 
Wordsworth, and the disciples of their respective schools, 
have been borne away by the predominant sentiments of their 
respective schools, have been borne away by the predominant 
sentiments of their respective systems to opposite points, 
each very distant from the meridian of good taste, which is 
founded in nature, and has been marked out by the great mas- 
ters of poesy. At the head of these, not to go back to the a- 
ges of antiquity, nor to come down to the generation of liv- 
ing bards, we would place Milton, and Dryden, and Pope, and 
Young, and Thomson, and Akenside, and Goldsmith, and Cow- 
i" and Burns. *: 

very innovation — the general principles of poetical 
style which departs widely from the ainandine held forth by 
these writers, we pronounce @ departure from the genuine 
standard of taste. 
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That poets of commanding powers may adopt a general 
style ie a from that standard, and attract much ad- 
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miration, we admit;—and we hesitate not toavow as ou? 
pinion that both Darwin and Wordsworth belong to this class 
of writers; but we assert as the deliberate conviction of our 
best judgment, that whatever desirable reputation their pro- 
ductions may establish for them, will be founded on their oc- 
casional conformity to the very principles they seem not to 
have regarded as orthodox. * * . * 

The Blessings of Friendship, the chief poem in the volume 
before us, belongs to that class of productions which lie mid- 
way between the lofty epopee and the humble pastoral; and 
which admit, occasionally, of a near approach to tbe eleva- 
tion of the one, or the lowliness of the other, and participate 
pretty equally of the characteristics of both didactic and de- 
scriptive verse. 

In its goneral style and structure the Blessings of Friend- 
ship bears a closer rememblance to Campbell’s Pleasares of 
Hope, than to any other work; but this similitude never runs 
into plagiarisms, or degenerates intoservility. The title of 
the poem sufficiently indicates its purpose, which, we think, 
the author has, generally, very felicitously attained. It may 
be proper, however, for us here toremark, that he has given 
to the term friendship the most comprehensive acceptation 
of which it is sus¢eptible; and that his illustrations of the In« 
fluence of the affeetions which it comprises, are commensu- 
rately extended, _A minute specification of these would jead 
us beyond the bounds which we are compelled to prescribe to 
this notice, and seems not at all necessary to the attainment 
of our object, which isto set forth the author's poetry in its 
appropriate light, while we contribute our feeble aid to vin- 
dicate, and to restore to aoe ors influence, on which the 
superstructure of our standard poetry is founded. 

oe 
NORTH AMERICAN FOREST. 


We take the following wild and eloquent description of the 
autumnal changes in America, from an extract from Neal’s 
“Brother Jonathan,” published in an English work entitled 
“Rejected Articles.” The London writer perhaps not know- 
ing Neale to be an American, pronounces him to be the.most 
original writer of his day, and the most extraordinary, gifted 
as far as mere natural faculties go. 

“The autumnal beauty of a North American forest cannot 
be exaggerated. It is like nothing else on earth. Many a 
time have we gone through it; slowly tilting over a pretty 
blue lake, there, among the bills; our birch canoe dippioz 
with every motion of the paddie—the waters beneathus—a! 
the mountain about—all—unknown to the worldyin a soli- 
tude—a quiet profound as death—and bright as heaven; the 
shores overhung with autumnal foliage; and a sky so wonder- 
ful—so visionary—that all the clouds, and all the moup- 
tains were of a piece, in the clear water; and our boat was 
like a balloon, 

“Say what you will there is nothing to be compared with a 
scene of this kind—about an hour before sunset—in the 
depth of a great North American solitude—a vast amphithea- 
tre of wilderness, rock and mountain—after the trees are 
changed by the frost. People may talk of their fine Italian 
skies; of their hot, bright East India skies; of the deep mid- 
night blue, of the South American skies. We have seen 
them all; slept under them all; slept under asky, like one 
great moon; worshipped them all; seen them through all the 
changes, of storm and sunshine, darkness and light; and we 
say that in reality, they are dim, heavy—clouded, uninterest- 
ing, compared with your North American skies, a little be- 
fore and after sunset. 

“And so, too, of the garniture, of a North American wil- 
derness, after two or three clearfrosty nights. There is no- 
thing tocom with it, under heaven, The mountains— 
valleys, Woods---all burst-intosflowers; all at once. Other 
countries are ina better state of cultivation. Their trees 








are less nume.~s; their wild shrubbery, less like a vegetable 
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inundation over the land—coveriug every foot of the c 
or tie changes of theif color, from scason to scason are 
slow end gradual. 

“It is not so, in Ameriea; North America. There, the 
transformation is universal; instantaneous. A single night 
willdo it. In the evening of a very fine day, perhaps, all the 
sveat woods will be green; with hardly a red or a brown, or 
a yellow leaf. Asharp frost will sct in at night. Before 
the sum rises again, the boundless verdure of the whole pro- 

In the 
inorning, there will be hardly a green leaf to be found. Be- 
ove the week is over, go where you may, through the superls 
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vince; a whole empire, in truth, will be changed. 


wilderness, you will meet with nothing but gay, brilliant | Biribissi. was enraptured, at this discovery, and immediate] 
scariet—purple orange; with every possible variety of brown, | entered, hoping to be able, for once, 
the trees, | himselfywithout offending others, 
r integrity. | them. 


ight biue, vivid crimson or blood color. 
none but the evergreen tribe, will keep 
Phey will show along the battlements of the mountain—dark- 
or than ever; more cloudy than eyer; like so many architec- 
{gral ruins, or surviving turrets—in the splendour of thesur- 
sounding Iandscape. 

“No, no; it isnot saying toomuch of al] this beanty: of 
all this great magnificence; when the fresh, cold, brisk wind 
of the season, gets among the branches; after sucha night; 
ind blows up the superfluons leating, to the warm sunshine; 
ike a tempest, ainong prodigious flowers—tearing and scat- 
tering the tulip colored foliage over all the carth, and ovor 
all the waters: no, it isnot saying too much--merely to say 
—that, under Heaven—throygkout all the vegetable crea- 
iion, there is no spectacje of beauty, or show of richness, or 
srandeur—to be eomparcd with it. Imagine—we do not 
mind appezring a little absurd, if, thereby, we may give the 
givacger a true idea of this appearance; imagine therefore, a 
great wilderness of poppies, or tulips—ouispreading itself on 
every side; reaching quite away tothe horizon; over hill, and 
over valley—or a wood literally encumbered; heavy, with 
great gorgeous, live butterflies—forever in motion. 


“igi 


We have been a traveller; we have looked upon the dark 
Norwegian woods—their dull evergreens—towering up—into 


the sky—covering whule provinces; woods, too, of stupendous 
eak—cach tree, ifthe soil were divised, overshadowing a 
man’s inheritance; flourishing bravely through whole terri- 
tories: more than one quiet, solitary place—entirely shut in 
by the hills; flowering all over; allthe year round. But we 
have never wet witl—uever heard of--never looked upon, 
elseavhere, that profusion of glorious vegetable beauty which 
is tobe seen, every ‘fall,’ in the woods of North America; 
heaped up, on all the banks of all the rivers—up—to the ve- 
ry skies—-on the great mountains; or accumulated over the 
low countries—and weltering there, all the day throngh, in 
the light or shadow-—-or wind, or sunshine, of the season.” 


- a 
OLD STORIES. 

In those days, when magicians were r/c on earth—dqubt- 
jess very delightful times, fov even now. the here relation of 
ihe wonders which were then common, retpins a spell, and a 

otent charm against the ennui of a long winter’s evening— 
in those days there lived an enchanter, who must himself 
have been bewitched, beliig possessed not only by the wish of 
curing, but by the hope of being able tocure, mankind of 
their foibles, vanities and follies, by means of the resources of 
his art. Many were the astonishing proofs which he is re- 
ported to have given of his skill; some of them, indeed, 80 as- 
tonishing as to be inevedible even to those, who are not star- 
tled at the utmost licoutiousness of fiction, or all the won- 
ders of fairy-land. One instance of what he is said to have 
thus effected, will convinces the reader that his repute was 
not greater than itmerited tobe. Almaforatati—for such 
was the imposing!y sonorous name vt our philosophic magi- 
cian—almost endued of itself with necromantic power,—had 
discovered that the fernale tongue generally acquires an ad- 
ditional and very formidable impetus after marriage; and 
that the musical tones of a maiden’s dulcet voice frequently 
become shrill and discordant from the same cause; in short, 
he discovered that another magiciap, of very capricious tem- 
per, and named Gegamos, took a malignant pleasure in fre- 
quently transforming the most beautifu) nymphs, angels, and 
goddesses, into’ shrews and scolds; a more lamentable ineta- 
morphosis than) any recorded in that delightful romance, 
written by the Ariosto of antiquity, (Ovid.) Against these 
most diabolical transformations, the benevolent Almaforatati 
contrived a potent talisman—but, unfortunately for posteri- 
ty, the secret of this talisman wasconfided to a woman; and 
Bhestore, as the sex are as little celebrated for their reten- 
tion of secrets, as they are for their retention of tongue, | 
presume it has long since been lost. Reader, art thon mar- 
vied? Should such happen to be the case, thou wilt appre- 
ciate the benevolence of Almaforatati asit deserves. It is 
not iny intention, however, to record all that this humane en- 
chanter did for the improvement and amelioration of man- 
kind; since excellent as his history could not fail to be when 
written by himself, it might be somewhat prolix—I will not 
employ the ominous word tedious.—For the present therefore 
{ shall confine myself to the relation of one of those many 
cures which he effected by the judicious employment of his 
nécromantic skill. 

There was, among others,whom he attempted to bring to 
reason, a certain Bicibissi; this person was afflicted with a 
most inconvenient and ugly disorder, which was a perpetual 
source of embarrassment to himself and others; forthe poor 
man was determined on every Oecasion, to speck his mind, and 
to manifest by his actions his thorough contempt for what he 
termed the sophisticated and artificial forms of society. This 


ruh;| he frequently did to th® 
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utter disregard of the feolings of eve- 
ry one else. Alrmafar. tatif considered him, thereore, asa 
very fit object of compassion, and resolved to remove, if pos- 
sible, so desperate a folly; and what can be more egregiously 
so, than an exposure of one’s misguided sentimonts on every 
occasion, and that too, in the most wanton and gratuitous 
manner. In order to accomplish this laudable purpose, Al- 
maforatati transported Biribissi to an enchanted domain; 
where, upon his arrival, he proceeded towards‘a spacious edi- 
fice, on which was an inscription, purporting that it was the 
PaJace of UnsophisticatedSincerity; and that,within ite walls, 
no restriction was imposed upon either words or actions. 


not only to speak truth 
but likewise to hear it from 
After passing through many noble and magnificent 
halls, where there was noone either to receive or welcome 
him, he found himself in a splendid saloon, filled with a nu- 
merous company. 

The din and confusion, which prevailed here, tended in 
some degree to dispel the pleasure he had experienced in con- 
templating the splendour of the other apartments, and in an- 
ticipating the enjoyment arising from a complete rejection 
of those eternal insincerities which are a stain upon social 
intercourse. Having entered, he soon discovered that each 
individual was acting with as little restraint as if he were 
completely alone. Some were gesticulating before the large 
mirrors that adorned the walls, and throwing themselves in- 
to strange attitudes, and each expressing aloud his unqualifi- 
ed admiration of his own person. Others, who held manus- 
cripts in their hands, were extolling the beauties of their own 
composition, and appeared to be Jost in ecstacy at the con- 
templation of theirowngenius. Some were dancing—but all 
singly;—some singing; others talking aloud to themselves, 
and expressing very unreservedly, their opinions of the rest 
of the company; every one, in short, was manifesting his 
perfect disregard of all form or restraint. 

At first, Biribissi was delighted at what he considered to 
be liberty, freedom, ingenuousness, candour, and a love of 
veracity; ina short time, however, he was disgusted at their 
extravagance, particularly as they did not scruple tomake 
certain observations on his person, which, notwithstandin 
his enthusiasm for sincerity, he could very well have speredt 
the more so, as his features and countenance were not alto- 
gether formed to call forthexpressions ef admiration. So ir- 
ritated, indeed, did he at length become, in consequence of 
some comments on his figure, very candidly offered to him, 
shat he aimed a’ blow at the commentator himself, for the 
purpose of convincing him, not logically, but manually—of 
tthe exceeding bad taste of his critique, and how little it was 
relished. But, lo! no sooner had he struck him, than the 
whole scene vanished, and he found himself standing in th 
perenne of 7) sai ary Ai wdonicatiom we 

is vehemence, by a countenance not of the sternest cast for @ 
magician. ‘Biribissi,” exclaimed he, “you appear to be 
somewhat disturbed? Wow! has any thing occurred within 
the Palace of Sincerity, that could possibly excite your dis- 

ledsure.” But the astonished the indignent, the abashed 

iribissi replied not. “Well,” continued Almaforatati, ‘‘un- 
less my science has forsaken me, I may venture to predict 
that, henceforward your unqualified admiration of unqualifi- 
ed sincerity will be considerably diminished—-will be less for- 
vent, less romantic. The lesson you have just received, and 
thescene you have just been witnessing, must convince you 
that the forms against which you exclaim as being incompati- 
ble with liberty, as abridging—and they undoubtedly do-— 
the freedom of each individual, are precisely that which pre- 
serves social intercourse, and polishes down its asperities; 
rendering it less harsh and less likely to wound the tender- 
ness of self-love. The insincerity which you so much decry 
is but that decent veil, without which truth itself disgusts; 
while the candour you have hitherto affected to admire, is 
but too often a mere disguise, beneath which may be detect- 
ed, obstinacy, rudeness, and selfishness.” 

cc 
MR. CANNING’S BUSINESS ROOM. 

Wocopy the following description of Mr. Canning’s Busi- 
ness Room, from a London paper, because we are inclined to 
think, that whatever relates to so distinguished an individual, 
may be acceptable to the general reader: 

““At the desk which he usually sat, on the right hand side, 
were the handles of five distinct bells, with the names of the 
five Secretaries respectively upon the plates. Here also, over 
the chimney-piece, hangs a fine three quarter portrait of Mr. 
Pitt, the politician, “in whose grave,” said Mr. Canning once 
at Liverpool, ‘‘my political allegiance lies buried.” There 
is also at one end of this room a handsome open book-case, 
containing principally works of reference, such as the An- 
nual Register—the Parliamentary Reports—the Poets—the 
Edinburgh Review—Johnson’s Works—Voltaire’s Works— 
Swift's Works, &c. The door of this apartment in the interi- 
or side, is fitted up artificially, so as that when closed, it ap- 
pears to form a continuation of the shelves of the book-case. 
A stranger would not easily get over the illusion, and would 
be at some loss, when once within to find his way out again. 
In the neighbouring room, which was prepared for the re- 
ception of the noblemen and gentlemen attending the funeral, 
the stranger is at once struck with a painting which hangs 
over the mantle-piece. This is a picture of Mre. Canning 
and the Dutchess of Portland, hersister. There appears to 





be a great disparity of age between the figutes, the Duchess 
being on the canvass much the less youthful of the two. The 
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atter is represented to be leaning towards her sister, and in 
the act of affectionately caressing lier.. This attitude it fs 
said, was chosen by the painter at the express solicttation of 
the Duchess, and the motives are too honourable to the tyo 
sisters not to be mentioned. The father of the ladies was 
General Scott, well known in the fashionable circles for 
great may innocent eccentricities. He made a singular wilt, 
or it is in that, the most solemn instrument of their lives, 
that men scem to concentrate all their whims and oddities. 
General Scott amassed 2 immense sum in ready money;-— 
he divided £200,000 between his two daughters; but having, 
during his life-time, contracted a strong dislike for the aris- 
tocracy, he devised the sum in question to his daughters, up-~ 
on condition that if the eldest married a nobleman, her por« 
tion of the bequest should devolve to her youngest sister, and 
vice versa. But itso turned out, that the elder sister did re- 
solve to unite herself to a member of the aristocracy, the 
Duke of Portland, when Miss Joan, with a generosity that did 
her credit, declined taking advantage of the clause in the fa- 
ther’s will, and allowed her sister to have the full enjoyment 
of the money, as though she had not forfeited it by her ambi- 
tious marriage. Such is the story that forms the key to the 
abovementioned picture. 


Remanrks.—The interesting ancedoto here related of Mrz. 
Canning, and the recital of the magnanimity which she dis- 
es oe towards her sister, the Duchess of Portland, bear 
,onorable and lasting testimony to the goodness of her heart, 
and the nobleness of her mind.—-Although such conduct 
should be — from every one, and each and all should 
be governed by the same noble and virtuous principles, stil! 
how rarely is it the case, that wo see them exhibited by our 
species. By this single act Mrs. Canning has endeared her- 
self to. the world,: and gained for herself a lustre of charac~ 
ter, afd a wreath of glory, which far outvies the brilliancy 
of the tinselled title of her noble and pre-eminent sister. I¢ 
is said, that the Duchess of Portland, grateful for the magna- 
nimity of her sister, has ever endeavoured to repay the debt 
of gratitude she owes, and in the midst of Mrs. Canning’s late 
afflictions, has proved herself thrice a friend, and more than 
a sister. This little anecdote of Mrs. Canning’s nobleness of 
mind, ought to be written in letters of gold.— Cadet. 


i 
Parentage of Maturin, the Poet.—Maturin’s early circums 
stances strongly conduced, not only to his becoming a wri- 
ter, but to the character of his writings. He hegan his lite- 
rary course under the pressure of pecuniary difficulties, and 
he followed it, with little alleviation, to the close. An inci- 
dent too, of rather a mysterious nature, connected with its 
descent, gave a romantic turn to his mind; and the impres- 
siots it made upon him from childhood were hever effaced. 
He often dwelt upon it with enthusiasm, and indulged in the 
areomn of traci at one day or another, the mystery af its 
developement. "Some nty or thirty years before the 
French Revolution, a lady of rank, attached to the court, is 
said to have been driving througii a retired street in Paris, 
when the cries ofaninfant caught her attention. The sin- 
gularity of the circumstance, in so lonely and remote a spot, 
naturally induced her to inquire into the cause, and she de- 
sired her servant to ascertain from whence the cries proceed- 
ed. The man returned, after a very short search, with a bas- 
ket containing a child newly born, which he found tn an ob- 
scure corner of the street. The infant was dressed in the 
richest clothing, and seemed to belong to parents of distinc- 
tion; but although many exertions were afterwards made to 
discover who they were, the whole matter remained, and is 
likely to continne, an impenetrable mystery. The street in 
which the child was found was called the Rue de Mathurine, 
in honor of aconvent which then stood in it, dedicated to a 
saint of that name; and the foundling, consequently, was 
called Mathurine (Anglici Maturin.) The lady to whose 
maternal fostdrage the child was thus providentially commit- 
ted, sent it, ata proper age, to the convent to be educated, 
and never neglected an opportunity of promoting the future 
objects for which she designed it. But the boy, born under 
the caprice of fortune, grew up under its inflections, and was 
doomed to the trials of a very fluctuating life. He had searce- 
ly reached manhood, when he became a victiin to the politi- 
cal fury of the times, and was thrown into the Bastile, from 
which, after a long incarceration, he escaped into England 
at the period of the revolution. Here he married and natu- 
ralized. From this individual, with whom the name of Ma- 
turin originated, the poet desceaded.—-New Monthly Moga- 
zine. 
———— 

VALUE OF A GOOD REPUTATION.—The following 
wile was used by Francis Arentin, to make his diciplies sen- 
sible how much it concerns one tokeepa fair reputation. 
When ho found that the frequent exhortations he had made 
thet to preserve a good reputation prevailed nothing, he 
used the following stratagem. The butchers of lerrara left 
their meat all night in the shambles, he went thither with 
his man, before day, and having broken open their boxes, car- 
ried off all the meat; two of his scholars, who had been repu- 
ted the most unluclry in the schools, were accused for that 
action and imprisoned. Arentin went to Duke Hercules to 
desire their liberty, taking the fact upon himself; but the 
more obstinately he maintained that he had done it, the more 
it was believed the prisoners were guilty; for nobody durst 
guspect such a thing of a professor whose gravity and wis- 
dom was so wellknown. The matter being at last agreed on, 
he openly declared what end he had in this theft, namv- 
ly, to show the weight and authority of a reputation. 
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- brokeshire, by whom he had several children. 
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SIK JAMES MACKINTOSH, M. P. 

As it is ever gratifying to be informed of the rise and ear- 
ty h stony of eminent men, whether they belong to this coun- 
try, or to the States of Europe, we shall oecupy a small 
space’ in to-day’s paper, to Jay before our readers, informa- 
fon touching the history of Sir James M’{ntosh, a distinguish- 
ed member of the British Parliament. 

“yiv James Mackintosh was born in 1765, in the parish of 
Dori h, in Inverneseshire. A gentleman having witnessed 
the talents of young Mackiptosh While at school in the vil- 
jage of Fortvose, and correctly anticipating the future emi- 
nence of the youth, if properly educated, he earnestly advis- 
ed his friends to send him to King’s College, Old Aberdeen, 
fhe neafest university to his residence. After completing 
his studies at this tnstitution, he proceeded to Edinburgh to 
study medicive, and attended the leetures of Doctor Cullen, 
4nee s distinguished in fhe medical world. In 1787, hav- 
ing received tus degree of Doctor of Physic, he proceeded, 
Jike many of his countrymen, to London to seek his fortune; 
but instead of pursuing bis profession, he became wn author, 
and published, a pamphlet on the.Regency of the Prince of 
Wales. Unsuecessful in his attempt, he went to the conti- 
nent to prosecute his ‘medical studies; but either becoming 
dissatistied with them, or thinking that the law presented a 
wider opening to honors and cimolument, he returned about 
the cpoch-cf the French Revolution, and entered as a student 
cf Lincoln’s Inn. ; : 

“In 1789 he was united bymarriage to Miss Stuart, of Lon- 
don, by whom he had five children It was about this time 
that he published his defenee of the French Revolution, in 
answer toB8urke, a pamphict which obtained great celebrity. 
“jn 1792 he commenced the practice of the law, and soon 
rose into notice, but the origin or his fame is to be ascribed tu 
a course of Jectures on iiternational law, which he had per- 
mission tadeliverin Lincohwstnn Hall. The eloquence, re- 
search, and learning, he displayed in those lectures, gave 
him great reputation, and they were attended and adinired 
by politicians, statesmen, and lawyers of all parties. 

“Some time after the death of bis first wife, he married 
Mi-s Allen, one of the daughters of Captain Allen, of Pém- 
The defence 
which he made of a French emigrant in England, named 


, Peltier, & dibeller of Bonaparte, aid who conducted a paper 


ealled the Ambiguous, and the evidence which he manitested 
of avhange of opinion, and devotion tu the ministry, procur- 
ed him the appointment of Recorder of Bombay, where he 
conducted himself with so much propriety, and displayed so 
much talent and, courage in favor of Europeans and natives, 
that he merited and reeccived the highest encomiums. While 
there be formed ‘a literary societyy and was ade President 
of it. 

“In 1814, after lis return from Tilia, he was elected Mem- 
ber of Parliament for the county of Nairn, and made his first 
oratovical effortin behalf of the little republics and indepen- 
lent states-on the shores of the Adriatic, the Mediterranean 
and Grecian ocean—thus showjng that lio had returned to 
fhe opitions and sentiments he had abandoned, and to whieh 
he has ever-since adhered. 

“In 1816, on the third reading of the Alien Bill, he seized 


~the oceasion to animadvert very severely on the conduct of 


Lord Castlereagh, whom he charged with a constant inelina- 
tion to establish unlimited power. The Legislative assem- 
bly of. France granted to Sir James, by a special decree, the 
title of French Citizen, in consequence of -his “Recollections 
upon the last productions of M.de Calonne.” Sir Jumes is 
said to have written a numberof critical articles on Burke, 
Gibbon, &c. in the Monthly Review, and he is known to have 
been a large contributor aud co-laborer in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, . , : 
“As a parliamentary speaker, Sir James docs not rank a- 
mong the first orators, nor can he be called a prominent de- 
As compositions, his specches‘are said to be very per- 
fect, and are showy, without feebleness or affectation. His 
roiec and appearance operate against him, for when excited; 
comes ‘harsh and painful, and the latter too 
—— equstrained. ’ His language is:thought by some to be by 
much too rhetorical, and his manner too artificial. It is (says 
Smeaton) the moral reasoner, and not the partisan, who ad- 
dresses the House. His speeches are lessons of political 
wisdom, not. party or personal invective.” 
“Calm as the fields of Heaven his sapient cye.” 

It'is notin public life only, that Sir James Macintosh, has 
aeqhired a degree of enviable fame, but in the social circles 
of life, in all the private relations of friend and parent, he is 
said to be eminently interesting—often exhibiting all of those 
Rindly and benevolent feetings which characterise the good 
man, and the christian. Entering on the busy scenes of life, 
as he did, labouring under all the accumulated evils which 
the absence of affluence and influential friendship can afford, 
it is ‘singular, that suecess so brilliant and complete, should 
Mave attended his eflorts. But the events of his life, prove, 
that talent properly directed and cioployed must ever suc- 
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THE DEAD-WATCH. 

A LEGEND OF SWEDEN. 
The last moments of Ulrica, princess of Sweden approach-. 
A film,obscured her eye; but her voice though weak, 
Was clear. ‘I thought I searcely could have died without 
didding a last farewell,” she said, “to my beloved Emelinde. 
>but life recedes. How many days have elapsed since the 


formerattitude; but, on the lips which had retained the con- 





messenger was despatched to Saxony.” 


? 









“But three, my dearest princess,” replied an aged atten- | 
dant, whose aceents were scarcely more distinct than those | 


‘ 


of her dying mistrcs3:—“but three; a3 many weeks must 


RECOLLECTIONS. 
I very well remeinber the morning I left my parental abed> 


Thad lived till then a retired countty life, and was about & 


pass before Count.ss Emelinde, of Schwaberg, can ar- | exchange it for a residence in the bustling city. Thad lives 


rive,” 


“T have not as many hours to live and must forgo the hope,” 


resiuned the lady.” Our vow to meet again, before the tomb | 
closed over us, has passed unfilled. My faithful friends | 
farewell! when I am gone, think kindly of your princess.” | 

It was three in the mourning when Ulrica expired: the | 
next day, the body lay in state, and all Stockholm repaired | 
to take a last look at their beloved princess. The crowd 
was so great, that towards cvening, the officer on guard 
found it diffieult to enforce the order for closing the doors, 
and that none should be admitted until the following cay. 
This officer was baron Frederick, of W. a young Swede of 
undoubted courage. The eleveith hour had struck; and, as 
he walked upand down an entichamber, seperated from the 
room where the prineess lay merely by a glass partition, he- 
patised to gaze atthe idle pomp which surrounded the royal 
corse, where the shades of death, and the glare.of a thou- 
smd tapers seemed engaged in ghastly cémbat—and then, 
his. head sunk on his breast—and again he moved slowly on 
wrapped in his own reflections.—so passed the next hour, 
and the clock struck twelve. «As its last vibration ceased, a 
Indy, dressed in black, whomthe baron immediately recogni- 
zed 93 the countess inelinde of Schanberg, the absent friend 
of the princess entered.—* Noble Countess,” said Baron Fred- 
erick, ‘thé chamber of her highness is closed, and no one, un- 
til the morning, can be admitted. Nay, advance not, lady— 
my orders are severe; and, were I even to infringe them, it 
would but afford the means of augmenting your sorrow. I 
pray you refrain!’—and seeing the pale figuro advance, he 
moved,to oppose her’ entering. 

A bold hand was Jaid on his—an icy shudder pervaded his 
whole fraine—and he remained motionless! For a moinent’s 
space, his sight was obscured; and when he recovered it, he 
saw the fizure approach the Led of the princess. The corse 
arose, and opened its hearty eyelids: but its glance was fixed 
and glassy. The arms, which before were crossed on the 
breast, spread slowly, to embrace the pallid forin which mo- 
ved tuineet them!—--- 


-~---When Bardh¥ rederick recovered, he found himself ly- 
ing on the ground: he wasalone. The corse hed resumed its 


traction of the lastagony, now sate a placid sinile. Inqui- 
ries were’ made inthe palace, and their only resylt was, on 
that night, at the midnight hour, a mourning Goach, drawn 
by four horscs, had entered the palace court; a female, in 
black attire, alighted from it, and ascended the stairs. In 
what mannercither the carriage or the lady had disappear- 
ed, could none explain. In the course of a month, the mes- 
senger despatched to Saxony returned, and also with tidings 
of the death of the Countess of Schanberg. The story is to 
this day well remembered in Stockholm, and recounted as of- 
ten as a pude'basso-relievo, representing this mysterious 
circumstance, arrests the attention of the traveller.—AViw 
Monthly Magazine. 
rR 

Tite Crry or run Drav.—There is to the north of Mem- 
ph, a solitary lake, (which, at thisseason of the year, min- 
gles with the rest of the waters,) upon whose shores stands 
the Necropolis, or City of the Dead—a place of melancholy 
grandeur, covered. over with shrines anc pyramus, where 
many a kingly head, proud even in death, has for ages await- 
ed the resurrection of its glories. —Through a range of sepul- 
chral grots underneath, the humbler denizens of the tomb are 
deposited—looking- out on each successive generation that 
visits them with the same face and features they wore centu- 
ries ago. Jivery plant and tree that is consecrated to death, 
from the asphodel-flower to the mystic plandain, lends its 
sweetness or shadow to this place of tombs; and the only noise 
that disturbs its eternal calm; is the owl-humming sound of 
the priests at prayer, when a new inhabitantis added to the 
silent city. It was towards this place of death that, ina 
mood of mind as usual, half bright, half gloomy, I now, al- 
most unconsciously, directed my bark. ‘The form of the young 
priestess was continually befurc my mind. Absorbed in such 
thoughts, I rowed on scarce knowing whither] vent, till, 
startled by finding myself within the shadow of the C:ty of the 
Dead, I looked up and saw rising in suct¢ession before me, 
pyramid beyond pyramid, cach towering more loftily than 
the other—while all were out-topped in grandeur by one, up- 
on whose summit the moon sceined to rest, as on a pedes- 
tal. 


Drawing near to the shore, which was sufficiently elevated 
to raise this city of monuments above the level of the inunda- 
tion, [lifted my oar, and Jet the boat rock idly on the water, 
while my thofights felt equally without direction, fluctuated 
asidly. How various and vague were the dreams that then 
passed through my mind—that bright vision of the temple 
mingling itself with all! Sometimes she stood before me, 
like anreal spirit, as pure as if that element ofmusic¢ and 
light, into which I had seen her vanish, was her only dwell- 
ing. Sometimes, animated with passion, and kindling into.a 
creature of earth, she seemep to lean towards me with looks 
of tenderness, which it were worth worlds, but for one in- 
stant to inspire; and again—as the dark fancies, that ever 
haunted me, recurred—I saw her cold, parched and blacken- 





ing, amid the gloom of those cternal sepulchres before 
me 


almost aloof from teinptation, and, under the cye of wateh'\.' 
and pious parents, who had instilled the pure principles o' 
virtue into my early education, and I was leaving them at 
tender age, tu mix with thousands of the gay and thoughtless 
the profane and intemperate. [ knew this, and yet my 
young heart feared not—trusting in its own strength, and ex- 
ulting in the thought that I should show my parents thot 
their labour had not been lost. But they knew more of th. 
world and its allurements, andsaw my danger. Few were 
the words of counsel they gave me, but those few have been 
of more use to me than volumes of studied Jectures on mic- 
rality. Among the admonitions was one from my motner— 
“Beware of intemperance!”—which astonished me. Surety. 
thought I, that caution is unnecessary. My tender paren 
probably saw surprise in my countetance, for she added, 
“You may think there is no fear of this sin; but it is agsiduous 
and wary, gaining by little and little, what it cannot accom- 
plish at one bold stroke. As you valne the happincss of your 
self and parents, beware of intemperance!” 0, how often 
have I thanked that mother for the caution! Often, whens 
the tempting draught was offered, has that tender voice sound- 
edin my ears, “beware!” Often when a friend requested me 
to call with him at a tavern for a social glass, has it whisper: 
ed, “beware!” And then the recollection of the almost of- 
fended manner in which I received the caution, has come 
knocking at my heart, with the thought that, nad it not been 
given, the ruin of that fatal sin might have been mine. Often 
too, when I have seen the young quafling their libations, iu 
a merry mood, and thinking that a little indulgence can do 
no harm, has the thought struck me, “Wouldto God you 
had amother at your ears, to sound the words Which mine 
did, ‘Beware of intcmperance!’”. Then follows the natural 
but huihiliating association, that but for those three words, I 
might have been far onward in the roadto ruin. | 

1 State Scene behind the Curtuin.—The Duke of Newcastle 
had been thirty years in the ministry,and was then at the 
head of the Treasury—the department, which, in Englané, 
bestows all employments; from which,-under the King, flow 
all favours; and which, from’ these causes, constitutes the 
person holding it, the Prime Minis er. Put Mr. Pitt (after- 
wards Earl of Chatham) had silenced the Opposition; haé 
formed all plans for war; and had left to the Dukeof New 
castie the care of finding money to carry these into execu 
tion, as well as the pleasure of giving such places as did no* 
depend upon his measures. They frequently differed in opin 
ion; but Mr.Pitt always carried his point, in spite of the Duke 
A curious scene occurred on one of these occasions.—It hac 
been proposed to send Admiral Hawke to sea, in pursuit of 
M.de Conflans. The season was unfavourable, and even 
dangerous for a fleet tosail, being the monthtof November. 
Mr. Pitt was at that time confined to his bed by the gout, and 
was obliged to receive all visitors in hischamber, in which 
he could not bear to havea fire. The Duke of Newcastle 
waited upon him in this situation, to\discuss the affair of this 
fleet, which he was of opinion ought hot to sail in such a stor- 
my season: scarcely had he entered the chamber, when, shiv- 
ering with cold, he said, ‘What, have you no fire?” “No,” 
replied Mr. Pitt, “I can never bear a fire when J have the 
gout.” The Duke sat down by the side of the invalid, wrap 
up :in his cloak, and began to enter upon the subject of his 
visit. There was a second bed in the room, and the Duke, 
unable to endure the cold, at length said, ‘‘With your leave, 


his cloak, he actually got into Lady Esther Pitt’s bed, a 
resumed the debate. The Duke was entirely against expos- 
ing the flect to hazard in the month of November, and Mr 
Pitt wasas positively determined it should put tosea. ‘The 
flect must absolutely sail,” said Mr. Pitt, accompanying his 
words with the most animated gestures. ‘It is impossible,” 
said the Duke, making a thousand contortions; “it will 
tainly be lost.” Sir Charles Frederick, of the ordnanc@ de- 
astment, arriving just at that timé, found them both in this 
aughable posture; and had the greatest difficulty in the world 
to preserve his gravity, at seeing two Ministers of State de- 
liberating upon an object so important in such a ludicrous 
situation.—Memoirs of a Traveller new in retirement. 


VTll warm «myself in the other bed;’’—and without ed, aE 


Long Life—He who knows not what it is to labor, knows 
not what it isto enjoy. The felicity of human life depends on 
the regular prosecution of some laudable purpose or object, 
which keeps awake and enlivens all our powers. Our happi- 
ness consists in the pursuit, much more. than in the attain- 
ment of any temporal good. Rest is agreeable; but itis only 
from preceding labors that rest acquires its truc relish. When 
the mind is suffered to remain in continued inaction, all its 
powers decay. It soon languishes and sickens; but the plea- 
sure, which it proposed to obtain from res:, end in tedious- 
negs and insipidity. To this, let that miserable set of men 
bear witness, who after spending a great part oftheir life in 
active industry, have retired to what they fancied was to be 
a pleasing enjoyment of themselves, in wealthy inactivity and 
profound repose; where they expected to find an elysium, 
they have foupd nothing but a dreary and comfortless waste. 
Their days have dragged.on with uniform languor; with the 
melancholy remembrance, often returning, of ‘the cheerfu' 
hours they passed, when they were engaged hn the honest 
business and labors of the world. 
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There isa la by the virgin made, 

Not read see Wit aot uttered but betrayed; 

A mute companion, yet so wond’rous swect, 

Fyes must impart what tongue can ne’er repeat, 

"Tis written on her cheek and meaning brows, 

Jn one short glance whole volumes it avows; 

Jn one short moment tells of many days, 

In one short speaking silence all conveys; 

Joy, sorrow, love recounts, hope, pity, fear, 

And looks a sigh, and weeps without a tear, 

Oh, ‘tis so chaste, so touching, so refined, 

So soft, so wistful, sosincere, $0 kind, 

Where eyes melodious, and could music shower, 

From orient rays now striking on a flower, 

Such heavenly music from that glance might rise 

And angels own the language of the skies. 
I 


LEAVES AND FLOWERS, or THE Lover’s WREATH. 
With tender vine-leaves wreathe. thy brow, 
And I shall fancy that I see, 
In the bright cye that laughs below, 
The dark grape on its parent tree. — 
@ *Tis but a whim—but oh! entwine 
: Thy brow with this green wreath of mine. 


Weave of the clover-leaves a wreath, 
Fresh sparkling with a summer-shower, 
And I shall in my fair one’s breath, 
©» Find the soft fragrance of the flower. 
_° Tis but a whim—but oh! do thon 
.- ' “Twine the dark leaves around thy brow. 


Oh, let sweet-leaved geranium be 
Entwincd amidst thy clustering hair, 
Whilst thy red lips shall paint to me, 
_ How bright its scarlet blossoms are. 
Tis but a whim—but oh! do thou 
Crown with my wreath thy blushing brow. 
. —— 
* §noppme is both an amusement and a business. It is prin- 
cipally a female employment in which they appear full 
of joy; it partakes of their nature and bodies forth their feel- 
ings. If only men frequented the gay stores of Broadway or 
the flaunting ten footers of Maiden lane, what a dull mechan- 
ical business shopping would become! There would be no 
tossings and tumblings of silks and cottons which provoke the 
shopmen and =e their fair buyers. The price of a piece 
of poplin would be asked and the same price would be given. 
An old bachelor on the verge of his fiftieth winter would not 
venture to haggle about the how much of a pair of flannel 
drawers. « 

Man is made of the same materials of which crockery ware 
is now manufactured. He» was made of red earth. He is 
heavy, sleepy, full of bad humours, and without woman has 
neither fancy, wit nor imagination. This. the shopmen 
know very well. A store thatis frequented only by men, is 
the dullest place in the street. The keepers have no war nth 
in their composition—no grace in their manner, and no color- 
ing in their feelings.. When they attempt a compliment, 
they commit a blunder. ‘heir jokes are all taken form the 
jest books, and they are ofthe earth,earthly. But mark thie 
men who are polished bright by the constant dropping in to 
buy aribbon orcheapena feather! The happy cireumstan- 
cesin their existence. makes them the very elgeanis of the 

are. 
7 Shopping is also a species of secret privateering carried on 


_ under a legalized flag. The streetis crowded on the proper 


days with barks of gay mortality, bounding forward on voya- 
ges of vanity amd ennui killing... They drop into various 
ports in their way in search of licarts, fans liquids, or eata- 
ics. The practised eye can easily single out the pirates by 
Arofession, who under the coleur de rose pass fur legalised 
© trafiickers.—Wiul. Advocate. e 
i 
Finisuive EstasrisumMents.—Tkere are many of the “ Fin- 
“ishing Establishments,” as they are called, in the vicinity of 
fandco, where every thing is omit/ed that ought to be leavacd, 
and where every thing which is tdveit ought to be wntcught as 
quickly as possible.. Compared with what is learnt there, in 
nine eases out of ten, a girl had better he idle at home, and 
infinitely better employed under a good private governess. 
What, in fact, is taught at these places generally? A Little 
smattering of {talian; a littte jabber of bad French; to waltz a 
fiftle; to draw a litile; and to strum.on the piano a little. Every 
“thing is little, except the extra charges and the housekeeper, 
which ‘are great. The morals are not thought of; but the pos- 
fure-master comes regularly. There is no provision against a 
Jaux pas; but a false step is severely reprehended by the mustach- 
inéd drill-sergeant. ‘The language spoken is fine and tawdry, 
like every thing else. The young ladies “perambulete,” they 


_ * do not walk; they ~ on get gong they Gisdain prose; they 
_ Work ‘fine work,” they are above any-thing plain; and when 


their relations cal!, they are in “deshabille,” or in “papillote,” 
Which means that they aré squalid, indulcat, vepouris', and un- 
healthy. Admirable “Finishing Establishments,” for the pur- 
ose of making future wives and motiers. Truth Teller. 
. 2 — 

Pleasant Entertainnent.—Miss Lucinda Smith announces 
oo benefit at the Surfy Rotunda, Blackfriars bridze, London. 

ekets three shillings, “‘ineluding ha’f apint of wine.” By 
Bacchus, if that were the cfistom here, we should never have 
& thin house or a dry audience.-—Noch. 











THE DOWRY. 


Translated from the French, for the Narth American. 

Aveta is 16 years of age; she ls handsome, handsome as— 
herself, for she cannot be compared to any one. Adela is 
formed like the Graces, and the Graces seem to direct her 
least movements. Adela has wit, but she has only what is 
necessary toa woman, who makes no pretensions. Adela is 
good, and goodness is better than wit. She has modesty, and 
modesty is the paint ef beauty. This little master-piece of 
nature does not suspect what she is worth, and that is another 
good quality. Nature makes nothing without some intention, 
and she is beginning to make Adela feel what that intention 
is. Adela sighs and knows not why. Theodore and Adolphus, 
amiable and rich young men, have come to pass some time at 
Paris; they have alsoa determined inclination for marriage. 
The beauties of their small town have grown up with them, 
and of all the objects which he sees grow, man prefers the 
plant which he has cultivated. Theodore and Adolphus come 
toseek in Paris, a new and seducing object, a wife and per- 
haps a fortune. Love is every thing for youth; gold is only 
the second seducerof man. Theodore and Adolphus are in- 
separable. Admitted into the best society, they hav@not yet 
experienced that surprize, that admiration, that sudden and 
deep sentiment which is produced in an ardent heart, by the 
woman whom it is destined to love, whom it loves already, 
whom it will love a long time, of whom it will preserve thro’ 
life a tender remembrance. 

They were strolling about Parts, in that vague uneasiness, 
which seems to call the object which is to put an end to it. 
They entered every place where they could divert themselves, 
by chatting, or buying, to escape a moment from reflection— 
They pass before a splendid store of silk goods. Why should 
they not enter there as elsewhere? 

Adela is at the counter; she is seated near her mother.— 
Theodore and Adolphus forget what they were going to call 
for. They have seen Adela, and can no longer sce any thing 
else. Adela casts her eyes downwards and blushes. She 
blushes deeper, when she, secretly, observes Adolphus. Not 
a word is uttered, yet they understand each other perfectly. 
The expression of a happy physiognomy is the most certain 
as well as the most eloquent language. The clear sighted 
mother recalls the young men to themselves by asking what 
they wish. To buy is the only means of prolonging the sweet- 
est and most dangerous ofenjoyments. They buy, and when 
it is time to go, they believe they wantsomething else, How 
_ this charming figure, those rounded arms, and thosesten- 

er fingers, which sometimes hold the meusure, sometimes 
play with the waving folds of the cloth? The two young 
men are intoxicated with love and pleasure; but their purses 
areempty. They are obliged to leave Adela. They intend- 
ed to buy some trifles; they did not expect to have a bundle to 
carry away. A shop oy offers his services, and they are ac- 
cepted with eagerness; they will have an opportunity at least 
of talking of Adela, if they do not see her again. Adela is an 
only daughter of M. Laroche, who is thought to be worth 
100,000 crowns, and it is said that he wiil give the third of it 
to his daughter on her marriage. Adolphus and Theodore are 
incapable of carrying disorder and distress into the bosoin of 
a virtuous family. It is therefore necessary to marry Adela, 
or renounce her; and to renounce her is i:npossible. In or- 
der to marry her, it is necessary to please her, and it is not 
possible for both to please and marry her. The two friends 
entrust to each other what is passing in their minds, wien | 
they find they are rivals. AXnowing this, they are sincerely | 
afflicted, and each thinks that he cannot require that bs: 
friend should sacrifice himself to his happiness. Each prom- 
ises to see the object of their passion no more, and boti en- 
deavor to forget her in dissipation. Theodore meets in a cir- 
cle, a young lady, who is notas pretty as Adela, nor as w +l! 
formed, but who, however, is worthy of notice, and who hus 
an income of 30,000 livres. Some days absence have mode- 
rated the passion which he believed to be growing incessant- 
ly, and Theodore becomes a calculator. “We must think,” 
said he to his friend, ‘that persons of our standing, who mar- 
ry, are obliged to keep upa splendid establishment. If the 
woman whom we marry does not furnish somethiag to meet 
this increase of expunse, we are compelled to descend below 
our state, and do you think, Adolphus, that the possessions of 
love are sumatent!y true and durable to make amends for sv}: 
a sacrifice?” Adolphus presses his friend teaderly in Iris 
arms. ‘How happy I am,” said he to hi:n, ‘-you have never 
Joved Adéla, and I can surrender myse!f to my affectiag, 
without endangering your happincss”—thus saying, he has- 
tens to the house of M. Laroche. ‘Pheodore visits his agent, 
and aequaints hira with his intention, and as he knows none 
but his in the capital, he requires advice on the subject.— 
The agent informs Theodore of a young widow, who is not 
at all handsome, but who hasan income of 60,000 livres; he 
observes to him, that it is not sufficient that a woman pro- 
vides for the inevease of expense which she oceasions her 
husband, but she ought also to contribute towards the sup- 
port, education; and establishment of her children. -Theo- 
dore yields to the solidity of these reasons: he is sensible that 
the young widow, who has 60,900 livres, suits him much bet- 
ter than the handsome young lady who has only half that 
sum. He obtains au introduction to the young widow, and 
being a himself a handsome young man, preliminavies are not 
as long with hor as they would be with ayoung person, who 
has the timidity of inexperience. Theodore explains iiunsell 


N : . 
a bachelor’s life. 


———————— 
Adoiphus had hastened to the house of M. La , but be- 
sitated at the door. He wants a plausible pretext for enters 
ing the store, and the lover who loves passionately, finds onty 
hisheart. Ingenuity and address belong to those who have 
only common feelings. He must enter, however, or retire; 
the latter he cannot do; but what ¥ to say when he shal} 
have entered? He goes in, however, but finds Mad. Laroche. 
absent from the counter; Adela if there alone, and the em 
barrassment of Adolphus inereases. Ho approaches with 
fear, and she blushes as on the first day. He wishes to offer 
some words of excuse, some comanron discourse, but can utter 
nothing. Adela does not = seg how can she express what 
she fecls? Sho sees Ado!phus, she thinks she hears him; she 
dares permit her oyes to answer him; and then regrets having 
so done. She hasno certain idea of danger, but a secret 
voice tells her that Adolphus js to be feared; she. listens to 


string and M. Larocheappears. The scene now changes; A- 
dela acquires courage, and Adolphus grows bold by the fear 
of losing her. An explanation is now made, and on the lov- 
er’s making known his family to the father of Adela, the hat- 
teris found tobe well acquainted thérewith. Adolphns tells 
his love; Adela has already told her's, because she has no 
thought, no wish, which she does not communicate to her 
parents; her heart palpitates in hearing her admirer deseribe 
what he feels with that charm, that warmth, thot enchanting 


prosence of her father, she no longer casts her eyes down« 
wards, but directs them, by turns on him and her lover; they 
say to Adolphus, you paint my feelings; and to her father, 
you will cause my happiness. The father understands alff, he 
embraces his daughter, presses the hand of Adolphus, who 
now takes leave full of joy and hope. He returns tbe follow- 
ing day, but is no longer received in the storé; he is admitted 
into a retired parlour, where kindness and candour are strip 

ped of the austere reserve which the presence of purchasers 
imposes; he lengthens his visit, he returns next day, and eve- 
ry day. Each day Adela loves more; each day she is more 
beloved. “You do not speak of a dowry,” saidsat last M. La- 
roche to Adolphus. “Itis Adela that I ask for,” replied her 
lover. M. Laroche then added, “i am thought to be rich: 
but Lhave met with losses. 
little.” “You have Adela; is not that every thing,” replied 
the enraptured Adolphus. “Adela,” eaid her father, “I have 
nothing more to say; it is now your time to speak.” The 
blushing girl drops her hand into that 6f Adolphus, and con- 
ceals her confusion in the bosom ofher mother. The day is 
fixed; it approaches, it arrives. Adolphus appeam, shinin: 
with youth, health and happiness. Adela is decked with he: 
charms and her love. They are united. A modest festival ce- 
lebrates their union, They required none; every day will be 
a festival to them; but their mutual friends wished to be wi! 

nesses of their happiness and to applaud it. 

“Adela,” said Adolphus the next day, “wear again that lit- 
tle embroidered cornette, and the apron of black silk whic! 
suit you-so well; you wore them the first time I saw you.”~ 
“My dear,” {replied she, “I deeorate myself only to please 
you.” “You think,” said Adolphus, “you require art?) You 
are but little acquainted with yourself.” Adela has accerd- 
ingly resumed the littie eoraclle and the black apron. 

“Adela, are you willing to go and live in my smal? town: 
My parents will be delighted to sce you there, and we wil) 
«come every year to visit yours.” wah! iny dear, a desert arn! 
thy heart.” - 

To despise Jross, to abandon the pleasures of the capital, to 
sive only tor her husbund,—-is not this bringing him a dowry : 
What do ye think think of it, wlio have married only for me 


gid 1) Paris. ‘Theodore has ade an excellent marriage; bot 
Adolj us has married like a fool! 
Tieodore hes married 4 woman whom he does not love, 


and who squandery in follies the fortune she brought him. Ca- 
pricions, pee ash, and jealous, she complains of not inspira, 
tove, wil tshe doesevery thing to mike nergelfhated. She 


has reu‘ored ver presence and her house intolerable to he 


weband; She has forced him to ily, and to conceal among! 
his friends his wortifications and his sorrows. What has The: 
love founaan his native town? Adolphus always happier, 
iis young wire always plain, modest, economical, adorned 
with the fipp.aess whien she causes, and which sheshares. 
Ailyousg women without dowries are not Adelas, | kuow; 


not married. 
=a 


From the Bosten Spectator. - 
A BACHELOR'S OLD AGE. 

At the request of twograccless favourites of mine, whe, 
whem urchins, were as much my pets as are now my cat and 
fic, 1 have attempted to give a description of the faz ead et 
Time, When we first attempt to pull hi: 
lowing beard, in the young days of our existence, when oo: 


then looks like a respectable, decent old gentlemaa, with su- 
_ar-pluins in beth pockets. But in alter years, when gray 
bars aud night-caps, gout and-peevishness tale the place ot 
strengih and the wership 6f Dan Cupid, he ebanges kis ap- 
pearzoce to a miserly old rascal, wo covets abl your plea- 
sures, and even life itself. A young bachelor is like astou: 
ship in bailast, riding merrily over the billows of pain and 
wo, and should he go dowa to the caverns of death, his loss © 
little felt by the owner, and but few beside are allectedtry 








freely; they understand each other to-day, snd tomorrow the 
bargain is struck, / 


the catustiophe. But in the latter partof bis lire, lie sesem- 


* 








ld 


this voice, which never deceives, and hastily pulls the bell 


eloquence, which love alone can give. Encouraged by the- 


ney? Ts Yoppiness hidden ia the bottom of a money bag? Iti-_ 


yet fulay know there ave sone who'resemble ber who are ~ 


blood yatlops through our veins with a swiftand healthy flow, ° 


e 


I owe nothing; but Ihave bat ° 


ae 


: 



































; somewhat that same ship stripped of its rigging, a per- 
ing nuiwance In the dock . There is somet 
in the eltuation of oar , when we have erri 


ofsixty. If we have al property, we are dai- 
of the uncertainty of life and convenience of a 
with the inuendo, that the adviser is a particular friend 
ours. Missionaries, Bible Societies, interested fifteenth 
gosins, and would-be-heirs, are haunting you by night and 
y,—hollow hearted kindness and the treacle of flattery, 
vished _ you ‘‘against the stomach of your sense.” 
cold, physic by oly is year before 

napping, poured n your throat, as one 

neh a en ar little farther on, when you wax a 
more lanthern-jawed, the very servants cast their eyes 
visage, and then stealthy glances toward the coat 
oo book bivouses; and when your eyes 
ome glazed, they doubtless will come in as left 

irs of some of your personal property. There is 
watch and weep—no female lip with its affection- 
to touch your damp brow of agony—no fair hand to 


the pillow of dissolation,—nogear of sincerity to wa- 
tes the 80d when it sball rest on y ieee betalt of te 
pereafter of this world, is, tohave vile speller with a 


(rise) a8 broad as his forehead, cut out upon a slate stane, to 

be placed as your head, your epitaphas follows: _ 

Hear lyes the boddy of 

iche singletown who 

livved respexted & dyed 

Fae lame-hen-ted. Haged sixty } 

_But.there aro deeper causes of lament appertalning to the 

old ago, and death of a bachelor. He dies the last link 
chain of an existence which bas especially been handed 

down to him for continuanco—he bas declined to exercise 


’ 


the duties, to answer the responsibilities, and to ipate 
in those pleasures, which life has presented to him. The. 


of consolation, offered to him by his Maker, has been re- 
; and by his own act, at the hour when it was most 
needed, he has deprived himself of the reviving draught it con- 
tained. His course, however gallant it may have been through 
the waters of existence, leavesno trace behind. Those kind- 
ly affections which entwine themselves round every fibre of 
heart of a husband, to him are unknown. He stands in 
old ag a pyramid on the desert—around it desolation—witb- 
in it death. 5 
Go, get wives—act as I preach, and not as I have practis 
ot, %s IcHABOLD. 


# 


THE CHOICR. 


He slept beneath a lar tree, 

And three-young een cross’d the way; 
I listen’d to the lovely three, 

And heard them to each other say— 
“Now what is dearest, love to thee!” 
The eldest said “Young Rendo’s ring 
Would be to me the dearest thing.” 
**Not so for me,” the second cricd, 
“I'd choose the girdle from his side.” 
“Not I,” the youngest said, “in truth, 
I'd rather have the sleeping youth. 
The ring, O sister, will grow dim; ’ 
The girdle will ere long be broken; 
But this is an eternal token— 

His love for me, and mine for bim.’’. 


——— 
e 


A BACHELOR'S DESK. 
Nay, do not curl up the corners of your pretty mouths at 
~ me, sweet ladies—it may be worth while to take a peep at 
it, It-is of the plain and quiet description, and very neatly 
and orderly arranged, both inside and out. The latter iskept 
bright and shining, by the indefatigable hands of Sally, the 
housemaid; who, while she breathes upon the plate to give it 
4 polish, at tlhe same time breathes a wish (to herself) that 
her breath postessed the magic power of upfastening locks, 
and so enabling her to see, “‘what the old gentleman keeps in 
ihis here box, to make him so fond of it.”—The interior he 
takes infinite care to keep in complete and excellentorder to 
‘himself. Each particular compartment has its pn te 
vontents consigned to it. The fold down nearest to him, as 
he sits at it, contains a small miniature within a red Moroc- 
eo ease, of a placid and genteel faced girl, whose original 
sleeps for ever in the bosom of the cold carth—a little box 
eotaining a ring set with briliiants, and enclosing a lock of 
her hair—all her letters carefully tied up with green ribbon; 
4 miniature edition of Shakspeare ajd Milton, with his name 
written in, them in Ses baad writing. In the opposite fold, 
near’the receptacie for the pens, wafers, ink, Ke. are his own 
litle writings, (tor we are to suppose bim fond of his pen, 
dud as having occasionally indulged that fOndness,) of all of 
witicl_he preserves neal eppies, some private memorandum, 
* and an old spocket book yiven to him by his old friend and 
schooltellow, Ad nira!—-——,, when he deti England that year 
a a Midshipman. In the drawer are different letters from 
his friends: and, pertiaps af the very back of it, a Jittle hoard 
ot gold picees bright and new from the Miut.—Mone’s Table 


Bock, 


A riche ro paiwr.—“Represent ‘me ia iny por trait,” suida 
zentieman to his painter, “with a book in my hand, and read- 
lug aloud. Paint my servant also, ina corner wheve he can- 
betbe seen, butia suchu manner that he may hear me when 

é Seal him.” ; 
fe 
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.ing years, and many abasliful maiden lent 
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POPULAR TABES. 
Fran the Atlantic Bomvends, for 1828. 
PREDICTION. 

BY RICHARD PEXW 6MITH. 

In the year 1812, shortly after the declaration of war with 
Great Britain, I made an.exeursion, partly on business, part- 
ly of pleasure, into that beautiful and romantic sectionef 

ennsylvania, whieh ‘lies along its vorth eastern boundary. 
a ee cd 
tanee the sound of martial music, which gradually became 
more distinct as I ascended the Blue Ridge, and seemed to 
d from a humble village, situated in the deep valley 
neath, on the bank of the Delaware. Nothing could ex- 
ceed the splendoar of the seene that lay below. The sun was 
just rising; his first beams were gradually stealing through 
the break or gap in the distant mountains, which seems to 
have been burst open by the force of the torrent; and as they 
gilded the dark green foliage of the wilderness, presented a 
view which might well awaken the genius of art, and the 
speculations of science, but was far too pure to be estimated 
yy those, whose taste had been corrupted by adiniration of 

e feeble skillofman. _ 

There are indeed out the globe, various features 
which the most plausible are scaree sufficient to ac- 
count for, and am them may truly be classed that to 
which we have alluded, where the Delaware has cut its way 
through the rugged bosom of the Kittatinny mountain. The 
scene is indeed sublime, and while raising the eye from the sur- 
face of the water to the blue summit of the ridge, a perpen- 
dicular height of twelve hundred and fifty feet, the question 
forcibly occurs, was this wonderful work the effect of an in- 
ward convulsion of nature, or was it occasioned by the irre- 
sistible pressure of water, ages before the European dreamed 
of the existence of a western world’ 

After gazing and reflecting for some time on the wonders 
of nature, thus suddenly spread before me, I resumed my 
journey. The music which stil] continued, proceeded as I 

‘ound, from a band of soldiers drawn up in the main street of 
the village, surrounded by their friends and families who 
had evidently assembled for the purpose of taking a melan- 
choly farewell. I descended the mountain by the circuitous 
path, and rode up to the inn before which the crowd had gath- 
ered, but they were all too busily engaged with their own 
feelings to notice the arrival of a stranger. Wives were lis- 
tening to the last injunction of their husbands, the widowed 
mother to the voice of her valued son, the ag of her declin- 

er car to the pro- 
testations of eternal affection, which at that time, sounded 
tenfold sweeter as they flowed from the lips of the warlike lo- 
ver. ‘The shrill fife was playing, the drum beating, and amid 
the jargof of voices, the corpora! was beard swearing like a 
trooper, in order to keep up the dignity of his station. The 
little bandy-legged drummer beat with uncommon earnest- 
ness: it was uncalled for at the time, and I was at a loss to 
accutint for his making such a deafening noise, when I per- 
ceived @ shrewish Jooking beldame at his elbow, whose shrill 
voice satisfied me that he would find comparative tranquility 
in the field of battle, to being within its appalling influence. 
The fifer out of compassion, lent the aid of’ his shrill music 
to relieve his friend from this last unpleasant lecture. 

Removed from the crowd, I observed a young man, an ofii- 
cer of the corps, in conversation with a young woman, who 
did not strive to conceal her sorrow on the occasion. Health, 
beauty and innocence were strongly depicted in her counte- 
nance, and her rustic garb concealed a form, even thus deco- 
rated, far more attractive than many who move for a season 
the constellation of a ball-room, and imagine they have at- 
tained the extent of worldly ambition. The young man’s face 
was animated, yet in the enthusiasm of the moment, he could 
not conceal the sadness of his heart, while gazing on the 
lovely being standing in tears beside him; the order was given 
to march; he embraced her, imprinted a fervent kiss upon her 
pale forehead; placed her in the arms of an aged woman, who 
stood hard by, and hurried tothe ranks. The soldiers left the 
village followed by a troop of little urchins, who were either 
pleased with the parade, or were desirous of prolonging the 
melancholy moment of separating from a parent or brother. 
The women remained in the street watching them as they 
slowly ascended the mountain path, until they were out of 
sight, “and then returned to their lonely cottages; one only 
lingered on the spot until the last sound of thedistant drum 
was no longer repeated by the echo of the mountains. 

I inquired of the inkeoper concerning the young woman 
just mentioned, who informed me that her name was Lucy 
Gray, the only child ofa poor widow, who in former days had 
been in more prosperous circumstances, that she had been 
betrothed to Hugh Cameron,the young soldier, from their 
childhood, and ‘that their nuptials were to have been celebra- 
ted ina few weeks, but as he was draughted for the frontiers, 
prudence obliged them to postpone the ceremony until she 
campaign should be over. 

Mine host was as loquacious as most village Jandlords, and 
as Le was familiar with the life, birth, and parentage of eve- 
ry individualin the village, it was not long before | received 
a full account of the young oflicer, who, to use the narrator’s 
own words, “had gained the good will of all the gray heads 
and green hearts on that side of the Blue Mountain.” 

Hugh Cameron had been protected from his infancy by his 








perstitions of the uueducated of her country. He was the 








grandmother, who wasa native of the Hightands of Scotland, | ward senses, and suc 
and whose mind was strougly imbued with the numerous su-| My life bas been a long ote 


a 
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child of her only daughter, who had fallen a victim to unlim- 
ited confidence in bim she loved, and finally. expiated her of- 
fence 4 a broken heart! Hugh soon learnt the history of 
his mother’s shame from his  eonper rages who, upon the slight- 
est offence, would remind hi 











im of it, in derision, for man 
_ determined most religiously to adhere to the law, a3 

id down in Deuteromony, where it is written, that the un- 
fortunate In birth, ‘even to his tenth generation, shall not en- 
ter into the congregation of the Lerd.” 

The taunts of his schoolmates, preyed upon the mind of 
the boy; he avoided them and sought seclusion. What time 
was allowed from study, was d in the deepest recesses 
of the mountain, or on the giddy precipice, where the o— 
made his eyry. Often was he seen by the astonished villa- 

ers, apparently hanging in mid air, — projecting rocks 
itherto untrodden by mortal] foot, shouting with joy at the 





affrighted birds of prey, as they wildly dashed in circling - 


flight around his head. They had nothing to fear from the 
approach of the daring boy, for his was not a heart, wanton- 
ly to inflict a wound upon the humblest of God's creatures. 
His feelings were acute, and his imagination vivid. For hours 
he would listen to the tales of his grandmother, of warlocks, 
witchcraft, omens, and p ostics of death. With her, not 
a breeze agitated the woods or the river; not a drop of rain, 
fell, nor an insect moved, but for a special purpose. Henev- 
er beegme weary of listening to her, nor she of relating, the 
wonderful legends with which hér mind was stored. 

The village schoolmaster was also every way calculated 
to’ give a freshness of colouring:to the rude narratives of the 
old crone, and increase their fascinations with the semblance 
of reality. He had lived long and seen much of the world: 
a Hungerian, aclassical scholar and fond of that lore which 
too frequently destroys the worldiy hopes, and enervates the 
mind of the possessor. He fed on thriftless mirth until his 
mind sickened at the realities of life. Hisreading had been 
various and profound, byt that which was speculative and 
visionary, possessed more charms for his mind, than that 
which partook of earthly matter. He was an accomplished 
musician, and many a time at midnight was his solitary flute 
heard in the deep recesses of the mountain, and on the surface 
of the river. 

He was an insolated man, and imagined noearthly being 
possessed a feeling in unison with hisovn. When he disco- 
vered the wildness and delicate texture of his pupil’s mind, 
they became almost inseparable companions. . The youth im- 
proved rapidly under his guidance, not only in literature and 
music, but in the facility of creating theories, which, at the 
time they expanded and enlarged his mind, involved it in an 
ocean of difficulty anddeubt, without a compass to guide it 
to a haven. 

With years the feelings of the youth became mére sensibly 
alive to the charms ofnature. For hours ho would contem- 
plate the rolling river, and as wave succeeded wave, the 
Hungarian would discover some analogy to human life, which 
served to illustrate his visionary theories. The hollow moan 
of the forest, at midnight, which foretold the coming storm, 
was tusic to their ears, and those hours which the wearied 


villagers devoted to repose, were passed by the old manand . 


his pupil in gazing at the stars. The Elungarian fancied he 
had ascertained the star ofhis nativity, and for years when- 
ever visible, he regularly rose at the hour of twelve, to note 
its station in the heavens. He had made his calculations and 
predicted the day of his death. He communicated the time 
to his pupil, who, though a convert to his opinions, and fear 
ful that the prediction would be verified, treated it lightly, 
and endcavoured to remove the impression from: his mind. 
The attempt was fruitless. The night preceding his death, 
atthe hour of twelve, he called at Ilugh Cameron's cottage, 
awoke him, and they proceeded to the grave-yard together 
in silence, for the Hungarian’s mind was so engrossed with 
thought, that Hugh did not venture to break the chain of re- 
flection. : 

They paused beneath the tall cypres that stood in the eas- 
tern corner of the yard, the old man examined the position 
of the star upon whose movements he said depended his des- 
tiny, and then turning to hiscompanion,added— 

“It isa weakness to feel any concern about the disposition 
of the body when life is extinct, for though the dust of whieh 
this frail tenement is composed, be scattered to the four cor- 
ners of the earth, there is that magnetism inseparable from 
each particle which at one day will cause re-union; yet it is 
natural that the mind at parting from the hody, should fee} 
some interest inits future destiny, and i have often marked 
spots where I fancied the sleep of the dead would be more un- 
disturbed than in others; and this isone ofthem. Imake but 
one request; when the few sands which yet linger of ny life 
are run, ege that my remains be decently interred beneath 
this cypress tree. ‘This is all Lusk of you in this world.” 


Hugh replied that he hoped he would live long, to command - 


maby a service of aless melancholy nature. 
The old man continued in asolemn tone; ‘Do you see that 
star; it isalready low iu the west, and iis rays are fitful and 
feeble. When the first gray light of the morning shail bave 
extinguished it, my lightavill aiso be extinguished. [have 
predicted it for years, and at this moment tiere are too ma- 
py omens concurring tc leave a doubt of the accuracy of my 
caleulation. At times the mind is so delioatcly attuned as to 
unseca approaching danger, with- 


out the slightest sound gt 


shrink instinctively fro } 
ouch tocommunicate it to the outs 5 


is the present state of my feclings.- 
- not altogether unprofitably, and, 
‘i lumbty trust, harailessly spent. ‘My basket and my store”. 
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are not quite empty, and to youl bequeath the gleanings of 
my life. ,Amorit my papers you will find one to this effect. I 
jiave not much to leave, but what little there is will be of 
consequence to one whose mind is constituted like yours.” 
‘He struck his cane into the earth, and adde?!, “Remember this 
spot, Hugh Cameron; here let my head lie. Come, my last 
ipquest is made.” 

(To be continued.) P 

-_—— 

ANECDOTE OF GEN. HAMILTON.—During the life 
time of this distinguished statesman, and while on a journey 
to Albany,he chanced to put up for the night ata tavern in one 
of the stnall villages on the Hudson river, where a mounte- 
rank had advertised to display his ingenuity at slicht of 
hand, slack wire, &e. on thatevening. Induced by motives 
of curiosity and a desire to while away the tedeious hours of 
a winter’s evening, the general took a front seat in the Mart- 
ment alotted for the performances. Ilis keen piercing eye 
did not escape the observation of the juggler, who, stepping 
np to him and handing him a silver dollar, politely requested 
him to hold it until he should call for it, adding, that it might 
éscape his fingers without his knowledge, The general think- 
ing some harmless trick was intended, and being desirous of 

, umouring the joke; very readily accepted the offer, and 
‘clenching it fast in his hand, waited in momentary expecta- 
tion of some attempt to extract it fram his grasp, without his 
privity.—The juggler, whenever he attempted to perform a 
new trick, would first cast an enquiring glance at the gener- 
al, as muchas to say ‘now look for the dollar!” when the 
former would immediately look intohis hand, to convince 
himself that he was yet in possession of it. 

After-the performance had ended, the mountebank request- 
ed his dollar of Gen. H. who, on returning it, observed, 
that he could discover no trick,—*I do, though,” replied the 
mountebank; you had not been three minutes in the room, 
when I perceived that if I did not do something to divert your 
-attention, you would detect me inevery trick I attempted} 
I therefore gave you the dollarto hold, and managed to have 
it absord so much of your attention, that I got through the 
performance much better than I anticipated when you first 
tixed your ecyesupon me. Gen. H. itis said, was highly amu- 
sed with this chef d’ ouvre of the juggler, and pronounced it 
“the best trick performed that evening.” —Schoharie Repub. 

f ee 

-Pomren.—A beautiful fountain has lately been discovered 
in this city, the interior ornamented with mosiac, and with 
shells arranged in somewhat whimsical mgnner. Four Co- 
rinthian columns aré introduced as ornaments, and the whole 
isso beautiful, that the King of Napleshas paid a personal 
visit to Pompeii to see the fountain. In the immediate 
neighbourhood of this fountain have since been discovered 
five glass bottles which have been deposited in the Borbonico 
Museum. Upon cleaning them one was found to contain a 
sort of oily substance, which appears to have been olive oil. 
In another was found a quantity of olives, preserved in a 
species of buttery slime. These olives, which must have 
been plucked in the reign of Titus, are inas perfect a state 
of preservation, asif they had been taken from the tree in 
the reign of Francis I, 


ee 

Mousing Rat.—On the farm of Lyonthon, near Falkirk, 
Eng. there is a remarkable instance not only of docility, but 
usefulness, in a rat.—It first devoured the mice caught in 
traps, and was afterwards scen to catch them a3 they ventur- 
ed from their holes; till at length the whole house was clear- 
ed of the vermin, except, as is believed, asingle one. It has 
frequently been seenin pursuit of this solitary mouse, and 
the little fugitive, which takes refugo behind the ingle, has a 
part of its fur singed off. From the service it renders, the 
amily kindly protect the rat, and it runs about and gambols 
among them on the floor without the least uncasiness. It 
sometimes disappears for a week or ten days, and it is sup- 
posed that, in these intervals, it visits the stackyard in its 

professional capacity. 


: I 
CHINESE AGRICULTURAL FETS. 


The national agricultural fete of the Chinese deserves to 
be noticed. Every year, on the fifteenth day of the first 
moon, which generally corresponds to some day in the begin- 
ning of March, the Emperor in person goes through the cer- 
emony of opening the ground. He repairs in great state to 
the field appointed for this ceremony. The princes of the 
imperial family, the presidents of the five great tribunals, 
and an immense number of mandarins, attend him. Two 

sides of the ficld are lined with the officers of the emperor’s 
house the third is occupied by different mandarins, the fourth 
is reserved for all the laborers of the province, who proceed 
thither tosee their art honored and practised by the head of 
the empire. The emperor enters the field alone, prostrates 
himself, and touches the ground nine times with his head, in 
adoration of Tien the Godof heaven; he next pronounces 
with a loud voice.a prayer prepared by a court of ceremonies, 
in which he invokes the blessing of the Great Being on his 
Jabour, and on that of his whole people; then, in the capacity 
of chief preist of the empire, he sacrifices an ox, in homage 
‘to heaven asthe fountatn of all good. While the victim is 
offered on the altar, a plough is brought to the emperor, to 
which is yoked a pair of oxen, ornamented in the most mag- 
hificent style. The emperor laying aside his imperial robes, 
takes hold of the handle of the plough with the right hand, 
and opens several furrows in the direction of north and south; 
he then gives the plough into tlhe lands of the chief manda- 
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rins, who labouring in suecession, display their comparative 
dexterity. The ceremony coneludes with the distribution of 
money and pieces of cloth, as presents, among the laborers; 
the ablest of whom executes the rest of the work in the pre- 
sence of the emperor. Aftér the field has received all the ne- 
cessary work and manure, the emperor returns to commence 
the sowing, with similar ceremony, and in nrcseace of the 
laborers. These ceremonies -are performed on the same day 
by the vicoroys of all the provinces. 

-—— 


NAPOLEON IN IIS LAST MOM 


” 


orcs 
ENTS. 


During the Sdof May, it wasseen that the life of Napo- | 


leon was drawing evidently to a close: and his followers, and 
particularly his Physician, became desirous to call in more 
medical assistanee:—that of Dr. Shortt, Physician to the for- 
ces; and of Dr. Mitchel; Surgeon of the flag ship, was refer- 
red to. Dr. Shortt, however, thought it proper to assert the 
dignity belonging to his profession, and refused to give an 
opinion on a case of so much importance in itself, and attend- 
ed with so much Obscurity, unless he were permitted to see 
and examine the patient. The officers of Napoleon’s house- 
hold exeused themselves, by professing that the Emperor's 
strict commands had been laid ow them, that no English phy- 
sician, Dr. Arnott excepted, should approach his dying bed. 
They said that even when he was speechless, they would be 
unable to brook his eye, should he tura it upon them in re- 
proof of their disobedience. 

About 2 o'clock of the same day, the Priest, Vignan ad- 
ministered the sacrament of extreme unction. Some days 
before Napoleon had explaincd to him the manner in which 
hedesired that his body should be laid out in state, in ‘an a- 
partment lighted by torches, or what Catholics call ue cham- 
bre a dente. “1 am neither,” said he, in the same phrase which 
we have formerly quoted, “a philosopher nor aphysician. 1 
believo in God, and am ofthe religion of my father. It is 
not every body who can be an Atheist. I was born a Catho- 
lic, and will tulfil_gll the duties of the Catholie church, and 
receive the assistance of its administers.” He then turned 
to Dr. Antommarchi, whom he seems to have suspected of 
heterodoxy, which the doctor, however,disowned. “Can 
you not believe in God, whose existence every thing pro- 
claims and in whom the greatest minds have believed!” 

As if to mark a closing point of resemblance betwixt Crom- 
well and Napoleon, a dreadful tempest arose on the 4th of 
May, which preceded the day that was to close the mortal 
existence of. this extraordinaryman. A willow, which had 
been the exile’s favorite, and under which he had often en- 
joyed the fresh breeze, was torp up by the hurricane; end al- 
most all the trees about Longwood shared the same fate. 


z EE 
INTERESTING TRAIN OF INCIDENTS. 

The following account is given by the Rev. Leigh Rich- 
mond, a3 having been related by a minister, ina meeting of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society. 

Adrunkard wasone day staggering in drink on the brink 
of the sea. Elis little son by him, three years of age, being 
very hungry, solicited him for something to eat. The miser- 
able father, conscious of his poverty, and of the criminal 
cause of it, in a kind of rage, occasioned by his intemperance 
and despair, hurried the Httle innocent into the sea, and made 
off with himself. The poor little sufferer, finding a floating 
plank by his side onthe water, clung to it. The wind Soon 
wafted him with the plank out tosea. A British man of war 
passing by, discovered the plank and child, and a sailor at 
the risk of his life, plunged into the sea and brought him on 
board. He could inform'them little morc than his name was 
Jack. They gave him the name of poor Jack. He grew up 


of all the officers and men. He became an officer of the sick 
and wounded departgent. During an action of the late war, 
an aged man came under his care néarly-in a dying state. He 
was all kindness and attention to the suffering stranger, but 
could ndt save his life. The aged parent was dying, and thus 
addressed this kind young officer: ‘For the great attention 
you have shown me, I give this only treasure I am possessed 
of—(presenting him witha Bible, bearing the stamp of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society.) It was given me by a 
lady; has been the means of my conversion; and has been a 
great comfort to me. Read it, it will lead you inthe 
way you should go.” He went on to confess the wick- 
edness and profligacy of his life before the reception of the 
Bible, and among otiier enormities, how he once cast a little 
son, three years old, into the sea, because he cried to him, 
for he needed food. The young officer inquired of him the 
time and place, and found here was his own history. Read- 
er, judge if you can, of his feelings, to recognise in this dying 
old man, his own father, dying a penitent under his care!— 
and judge of the feelings of the dying penitent, to find that 
the same kind young stranger was his son, the very son whom 
he had plunged into the sea, and had no idea but he immedi- 
etely perished!—A description of their mutual. feelings will 
not be attempted. The old man expired in the arms of his 
son. Tho latter left the service and became a pious preach- 
erof the gospel. Onclosing this story, the minister in the 
meeting of the Bible Society, bowed to theChairman and 
said, “Sir, I am Poor Jacl:.” 
I 

Spring and Autumn, or the Bride ot Fifty! —A new comedy, 
under-the above title, is in preparation at the Bowery Thea- 
tre, N. York. The story it said to have a direct allusion to 
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Wn. Patterson, esq. has been unanimously elected Pres‘ 
cent of the Office of the Bank of the United States, in this ej. 
ty, in the place of Jobn Donne!l, Esq. deceased. 





on board that man of war, behaved well and gained the love} 


Glovious uncertainty of the lae--At a late trial in Wales, tly 
| jury after two hours’ deliberation, not finding themselve- 
likely to agree, actually decided their verdict by tossing up 


Charlot: Torplo--The Boston Statesman says, that Mes ™ 
Rowson, the author of this hook, which has been more wide 
ly circulated at home and abroad amon. the lower classes 
than any other Amevican work of fiction, has left behind her 
a continuation, entitled “Charlotte’s Daughter, or the Thre: 
Orphans,” which is abou! to be published. ; 

. 

“Tmerican Quay te 'yReviews—The demand. for this periodient 
is 80 great as to induce the publishers to put to press the thir? 
edition of the firstnumber. The work’is said tohave alrey 
dy upwards of four thousand subscribers. 

Woman's Ful!—The Russian princess Rostowsky has Le 
come bankrupt to the amount of 7,000,000 rubles. The go 
vernment is a considerable loser. It isnot stated what be- 
siness the lady followed, 

A person in Albany, in whose‘bebalf a subscription jia’ 
been opened, in order to enable him to repair his shop, whic) 
had been much injured by a fire, gives notice, that bavirn 
completed the repairs, $1 68 remain, which he has placed {: 
the hands of the overseers of the poor. 


Difference betwren the eingular and plura’—Wien Wiilian 
Prince of Orange, landed in England, he said to the people 
whom he first met, “I come fer your good—for all your gees: 

Party Spicit—-Nothing, (says De Vere,) while it lasts, in fie - 
whole range of mental poison, cerrodes like party spirit. | 
seems, by some demoniacal magic, to change our very ly 
ing; inflames the very life-blood itself, and penctrates the 
wholesome system of the patient, who. knows not himseln 
while under its influence. 


Cowes of Lasanity—A French physician, M. Voisin, ina re 
cent work on the moral and physical causes of insanity, not 
cing the influence of professions in promoting this ailictix 
brings forward a curious table from M. Esquirol, showing ti. 
relative proportion of different professions in a mass of 16) 
lunatics, under the care of that professor. It runs thus: 
‘Qderchants, 50; military men, 33; students, 25; administra 
tors at employes, 21; ddvecates, notaries, and men of busi 
ness, 10; artists, 8; chemists, 4; medical practitioners, 4; fs 
mers, 4; sailors, 3;engineers, 2—Total 164. 


Patrictison—During the siege at Boston, Gen. Washingtor. 
consulted Congress upon the propriety of bombarding the 
town of Boston. Mr. Hancock was thea president of: Con- 
gress. After Washington's letter wasread, a solemn pause 
ensued. This was broken by a member making,a motior 
that Mr. Hancock might give his opinion on the importaht 
subject, as he was deeply interested from having all his e 
tate in Boston. After he left the chair he addressed the 
chairman of the committee of the whole in the followin, 
words: “It is true, sir, nearly all the property I have in the 
world is in houses and other real estate in the town of Bas- 
ton, but if the expulsion of the British army from it, and the 
liberties of our coiintry require their being burnt to ashes-- 
issue the order for that purpose immediately.” : 





Literary perscverancé.—Dr. Johnson, in his interesting j.,.- 
graphy of the poct Savago, states that during a considerabi+ 
part of the time in which he was employed upon the traged: 
of Sir Thomas Overbury, he was without lodging and ofte: 
without meat; nor had he any other conveniences for studs 
than the fields or the streets allowed him: there he used f- 
walk and form his speeches, and afterwards step into « 
shop, beg for a few moments the use of a pen and ink, am’ 
write down what he had composed, upen paper which }ir 
picked up by accident. 

“A great man in office is like a great whale in the Oce::.. 
there will bea seordfivh and a thresher—a R—— and a Be-- 
ever in his wake, to attack him; these are the rered spirits o° 
the deep, who trouble the waters, tarning them up from eve. 
ry bottom, that they may emerge from the mud, and float ny 





ot recent marriage of Mrs. Coutts with the Duke of. St. Al- 
n’s. f 


on the surface of the billows m foamof thelr own making © 
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Dr. Johnson, in the introductory number of his Rambler, 
Nas displayed, in a very eloquent manner, the inconvenien- 
tes attending a commencement in authorship. If that great 
man; endowed with every mental faculty, and possessing all 
the lights of science, could experience the difliculties of writ- 
ing for the public, can the attempt in us be deemed less thao 
presumption? Youth and inexperience compose but a small 
part of the difficulties we have toencounter, yet even these 
are sufficient to render fruitless those labours which are un- 
dertaken with the best intentions. The instruction or amuse- 
ment of the public are exclusively the real or pretended ob- 
jects of authors; yet how shall he pretend to instruct, who has 
never himself drawn wisdom from the sacred sources of 
knowledge and experience. Despairing of success in that 
point, we must turn our attention solely to the amusement of 
our readers. ff this end canbe gained, we shall consider our 
labours not altogether inefficient, for the flme which is em- 
ployed in innocent diversion, might, (had not that presented 
itsel!) have been consumed in total idleness, or prostituted to 
illicit pleasures. 

Before I proceed further, it may perhaps be deemed ne- 
vessary to state,—Ist. The motives which induced me to 
write;—and, 2dly. The plan which I intend to pursue in wri- 
ting. 9 wish to dogood may not only be*pleaded as a cause 
of exertion, but also as an excuse for failure. If, therefore, 
i should be so unhappy as to’ fall under censure,—although 
my judges may not admit the justice of this plea, yet to my- 

self the reflection that such was my motive, will afford an 
ample consolation. , It may*be asked in what manner I ex- 
pected to produce benefit by these publications, I might an- 
swer, ‘By redeeming the time of youth from wasteful inac- 
tiov, Which is far more deleterious in its effects than the most 
puerile amusements.” Yet, if the candid reader, who has ex- 
amined my speculations, shall pronounce them to be altoge- 
ther unprofitable, I will submit, without a murmur, to that 
eensure which he shall award to me in his wisdom and jus- 
tree, 

i have as yet marked out ne distipet plan t# be adopted in 
these writings; I will not confine myself to religion, politics, 
metaphysics, or polite literature, but wander from one to a- 
nother, according to my fancy. Nay, sometimes we will 
feave those walks, to ramble in scones a $ more agreca- 
hie to the generality 6f our readers. bake of the la- 
‘Hes we will sometimes lay aside the gown and wig, and dis- 
course of fashionable dresses and amusements. 

Besides “the wish to do good,” which I have mentioned as 
ihe chief inducement to my becoming an author, another 
metive which perhaps may be more successful, undoubtedly 
jeaca me to the undertakigy. This is to improve myself in 
composition, and to form those habits of reflection which are 
attended with so many advantages. Pshall devote a few 
hours in every week fo the formation of these essays, which 
will be published with little correction and less solicitude. 
Believing my readers Will take into consideration the cireum- 
stanees under which they are composed, the limitation of time 
and opportunity, the disadvantages of education, andthe want 
of experience, will commit them to the press, with few of 
those trepidatjons which usually accompany the first efforts 
of an author. 

Ihave mentioned youth, ignorance, and want of leisure, 
as the inconveniences towhich I ain subjected. I would that 
fhese were all—But strange as it may appear, he who thus 
endeavors the entertainment of the public, is himself a prey 
to melancholy and disease. If these papers willafford a re- 
taxation from laborious study, relicve the irritationsofa se- 
vere nervous complaint, and dissipate the oppressive gloom 
of ennui, the writer will derive more advantage from them 
than his readers can ever expect to obtain. 

The usual incentives to authorship, gain and glory, ean 
have little influence on me, who remaining in obscurity, send 
my nameless works, gratis tothe public. Whatever my mo- 
tives may be, exclusive of those I have mentioned above, I 
shall not discover them at present. If the reader is satisfied 
r ith his entertainment, he must be content to remain ignor- 
Ant of the humour in whichiitiyras prepared. 

iris not my wish or intention to give vent to my spleen in 

, #.onymous publications, nor shall exhibit a cynical disposi- 
ts to universal censure. Where praise is due, it shall rea- 
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dily be bestowed, and where blame is merited, it shall not be 
withheld. But I would have it noted that nothing like per- 
sonality shall have a place in these papers. I am not accus- 
tomed to gratify my resentments by invective; and my preju- 
dices and passions I will not subject to the attention of the 
public. Neither shall private interest induce me to flatter a- 
ny society or individual. famno politician, no solicitor for 
office;—I scorn the baseness of deceit, and detest the hypo- 
crisy of sycophants. 

Yet, let it not be thought that I want patriotism,—far from 
it,—I am devoted to the interests of my country, even to the 
exclusion of my own. Suffer me to enquire if 1 should evince 
this disposition better, by engaging in the infamous political 
contest, whose scurrility is disgraceful to the American na- 
tion. Ina word, I shall speak my thoughts, and endeavour to 
thinknoharm. With littletohope and nothing to fear, I 
shall treat with candour every subject that comes under 
my animadversion. My reader’s judgment shall be his guide 
in the reception or rejection of my observations; they are 
such’ as may occur to any person who takes the trouble to 
think, or has liesure for reflection. 

In this, my first paper, I have attempted to introduce myself 
to my readers as far as I would wish to be known, and to give 
them some idea of what may be expected from me !n future. 
Whether I shall fall below their expectations, or exceed 
them, time alone can determine. 

Whatever may be the result, I shall not suffer much from 
disappointment,—For as it hath been my fate, though not yet 
arrived at the years of maturity, to view the frequent frus- 
tration of my hopes, my expectations are seldom too sanguine. 
Thus it appears that adversity itself maybe made a source of 
advantage, as the most pernicious poisons may, by proper 
management, be converted into salutary medicines. 

Neglect and censure are, perhaps, the greatest evils to 
which a writer is. liable;—but he has no right to complain of 
either; for every essay at authorship is a demand on public at- 
tention;—-which, having many guch calls, must be under the 
necessity of refusing those which are deemed most worthy of 
refusal. 1 will not undertake to deprecate the wrath of the 
critic, but will be agreeably surprised, should I find myself 
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* *Tis with our judgeients as our Watches, none 

Go just alike, yet each believes his own; 

In poets, as true genius is butrare 

Truc taste as seidom is the critic’s share, 

Both must alike from Heav’n derive their light, 

These born to judge as well as those to write, 

Let such teach othets who themselves excel, 

And censure freely who have written well: 

Authors are partial to their wit, ’tis true, 

But are not critics to their judgment too?’’ 

I will now conclude for the present, having stated the views 

and expectations with which J appear before the public,—a 
tribunal] whose decisions are seldom erroneous, and from 


which there is no appeal. R. 
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African notion of Matrimooy—Some English settlers in South 
Africa, in a hunting excursion across the frontier, were en- 
tertained in a kraal of the Amatymba Caffres. The Chief in- 
quired how many wives an Englishman usually had, and how 
many cattle were required to be paid for one. He was told 
that no man, not even the king himself, was allowed to have 
more than one wife; and that property was not given for 
them, but on the contrary, with them.: ‘You area people of 
strange customs,” said the Caffre—‘Among us no one can 
procure a tolerable wife for less than ten good oxen, and our 
Chiefs sometimes even pay sixty cattle for one of superior 
qualities. Your women, I fear, make but indifferent wives, 
since no one will pay for them, and their relatives must even 
pay the man tomarry them off their hands!” 


elle 

Don Juan Padilla,a Spaniard, having taken his soldiers to 
quarter upon a priest who was his particular friend, and had 
often prayed for him, and the soldiers having made pretty 
free with the good man’s living, he took the following me- 
thod of revenge: Coming into the Church the next Sabbath, 
he says:—‘ Christians, you know Don Juan Padilla. was bil- 
letter, with some soldiers, upon my house; truly, they have 
not left me a chicken for my breakfast: they have ate all my 
bacon, drank my barrel of wine, and taken away my maid 
a now Icharge you not topray any more for Don Juan 

adilla. 


a 
Jev D'Esprit.—“How can you, my lerd, prefer puch to 
wine?” “Because, dear, itigsolike matrimony, such a 
charming compound of opposite qualities.” “Ay, my lord, I 
am the weak part, I suppose.” “No, my love, you are the 
meet with a dash of the acid, and po small poriion of the spi- 
rits. 
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Tue Tenant or a Hur. 
Cheerful at morn, he wakes from short repose, 
Breathes the keen air, and carols as he goes; 
With patient angle, trolls thg finny deep, 

Or drives the vent’rous ploughshare@p the steep; 
Or seeks the den, where snow tracks mark the way, 
And drags the struggling'savage into day— 

At night returning, every labour sped, 

He sits him down, the monarch of a shed: 
a his cheerful fire, and round surveys, 

His children’s looks, that Brighten at the blaze; 
While his lov’d partner, boastful of her hoard, 


Displays her cleanly platter on the board; 
andr, too, some pilgrim thither led, 
Withmany a tale repays the nightly bed. 


Dear is that shed, to which his soul conforms, 

And dear that hill, which lifts him to the storms; 

“Andas a child, when scaring sounds molest, 

@lings close, and closer, to the mother’s breast, 

So the loud torrent, and the whirlwinds roar, 

But bind him to his native mountains more. 
GoLpsmirH. 


Distinction—After all, is distinction necessarily happiness? 
is it indispensible to be distinguished? and what really is it? 
Ilive among distinguished persons;1 see orators, herocs, 
statesmen, poets; I have friends who have acquired some pow- 
er, some riches; all are in full career, yet, as they arrive at 
the goal, all seem to be disappointed. To besure there is an 
eagerness, an excitement in the race which looks less unhap- 
py; but I see the nerves stretch, the veins swell, the features 
distorted. Each man wishes to stop or to pass his fellow. 

Alas, are the successful happy? Is it known at what ox- 

ense of health, of quiet, and, with some, even of honor, they 

ave succeeded ? Seathey preserved their friends? Have 
they betrayed no principles? Has no obloquy followed them? 
Or, if really prosperous, are they content? Do not new cares 
succeed, greater, perhaps, than any they had before. Icon- 
fine this not to political ambition; look at arms, or arts, or 
learning; even the lover that sighed like a furnace! marry 
him, and the fear that made him sigh is at an end—so is his 
hope.—De Vere. 

Mr. Payne, in answer to Mr. Burke’s reflections, gives the 
following anecdote which he had from Dr. Franklin. ‘While 
the Doetor resided in France, as a minister from America 
during the war, he had numerous proposals made to him by 
projectors from every country and of every kind, who wished 
to go to the land that flowed with milk and honey, America, 
and among the rest, there was one offored himself tobe gma! 
He introduced his proposal to the Doctor by letter, which is 
now in the hpndef Mr. Beas ais, of Paris-—stating, first 
that as the Americans haé dismissed of sent away (renvoyed 
Ptheir king, they would want another. Secondly, that him 
self was@ Norman. Thirdly, thathe was of a more ancient 
family than the Duke of Normandy, and of a more honorable 
descent, his ime having never been bastardized. Fourthly, 
that there was already a precedent in England of kings com- 
ing out of Normandy; and of: these grounds he rested his of 
fer, enjoining that the doctor would forward it to America. 
But as the doctor did not do this, nor yet send him an answer, 
the projector wrote a second letter, in which he did not, it is 
true, threaten to go over and conquer America, but with great 
dignity proposed, that if his offer was not accepted, an ac- 
knowledgement of thirty thousand pounds might be made to 
him for his cengRostry.’ : 2 


€#To Printers and others—The proprietor of the “Noarn 
American” intending to devote his whole time and attention 
to other duties connected with his profession, would dispose 
of the establishment on the most favorable terms. In the 
hands of an active person the paper could be made one of the 
most valuable literary publications in the country, its situa- 
tion being such as tocommand the support ofan extensive 
western and southern interest. There are advantages con- 
nected with the printing of it, that no other paper possess- 
es, which, together with all other necessary information, will 
be made known on application (if by letter, post paid) to the 
subscriber. As it is the wish ofthe publisher that the jour 
nal should be continued, and his engagements being such az 
te render it impossible for him to attend to the same, an op- 
portunity is offered more advantageous than any which may * 
again occur, to a person qualified for such a business. 

SAML. SANDS, 
Corner of Gay and Water streets, Baltimore. 
_ SF Editors with whom we exchange, will confer an obliga- 
tion by noticing the above. 

MARRIED, on Wednesday, the 14th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Henshaw, Mr. William S. Pawson, of this city, to Miss Sarah 
U. Teackle, of Virginia. 

On Tuesday evening last, by the Rev. Mr. Matthews, Mr. 
William Toy to Miss Julia Ann Stevenson, bothef this city. 











Departed this life on Wedndllley night, at 9 o’clock, after 
@ painful illness, Mrs. Mary B. Mullikin, consort of Edward 
Mullikin, leaving a disconsolate husband and three ehildren, 





and a namerous circle of friends to deplore their loss. 


e, 


. 
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THE GRECIAN MOTHER. ON SEEING A LADY SLEEPING. 
“Arm! ari quitk, my gallant boy! Dream'’st thou of love? 
And s the battle field, Are sunny thoughts now playing o’er thy brain? 
The widow’s pray’rs—my only joy, Oris it wilder’d with an anguish’d pain?— . 
From danger be thy shield. ; Are other worlds now living in thy breast 
Away—away! and join the glorious pand, Where Hope lies still asif she fain would rest, 
Who are battling in blood for their ngtive land. And Care is flying, in the distance seen 


Heard you not, that wild startling cry? 
There’s vengeance in the sound, 

The Moslem hosts are drawing nigh, 
Their blood shall stain the ground! 


Thou art soon prepar’d—Yet a i, . 


Another kiss, and then—-away, away!” 


Swift he sprung to his charger’s back, 
The errand pleas’d him well; 
And bounding o’er the wel) known track, 
He wav’d his last farewell. 
The tear drop glisten’d in the motber’s eye-— 
it was her only child—and should he dje! 


There was a quick convulsive start, 
An ashy paleness on her brow, 

That told a pang had cross’d her heart, 
Remains there aught of terror now? 


Her visage flush’d—she rais’d her hands on high, 


While all a woman’s soul shone in her eye. 


“‘And should he die! —’twere better thus 
To sleep on the battle plain, 
Than live degraded to the dust, 
Galled by a tyrant’s chaii. 
*T were better to weep o’er a frgeman’s grave, 
Than to blush for a son who lives a slave.” 


The next day came—the fight was o’er, 
The mother sought her son, 
And strangers bore him to her door, 
Hisearthly race was run! 
He found what many sought in vain--a tomb, 
The freeman’s refuge from a tyrant’s doom, 


‘The mother bow’d beside her child, 
And sought (in prayer) relief, 
So pale, she seem’d the spirit mild 
Of sad and tearless grief. 
For still she shed no tear--she heav’d no sigh, 
But every look was full of silent agony. 


Ye who have heard the fervent prayer 
Ascend in accents streng and wild, 

Would quckhave deem a mother there 
Was praying for an = child. 

Long and silently she knelt, beside the dead—- 


Qne groan escap’d—where has her spirit “~ 


—— 
[ortomat.} 
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Though brightly shines thy dark blue eye, 
On me it shines in vain, 

Though red thy cheek, its rosy dye 
Can ne’er enslave again, 


And smiles like thine, when giv’n to all 
Shall ne’er be dear to me, 

Should e’en thy tears, the brightest fall, 
Unheeded they shall be. 


For I had fondly deem’d thy heart 
Was form’d for Love and Truth, 
So well thou play’dst the coquette’s part, 
Thou charm’dst my thoughtless youth. 
But now the fatal dream is o’er, 
I sce thee as thou art, 


oa sighs and tears ean grieve no more, 
hy smiles no joy impart. 





Farewell—thy form and features fair, 
Will soon in age decay, 

And years of anxious doubt and care, 
Succeed to pleasure’s day. 


The heartless forms that round thee press, 
Will fickly turn away, 

And leave thee to thy soul’s distress, 
When Hope can shed no ray. 


When‘a!l is sorrow, pain and woe, 
When life looks dark and drear, 

Thou wilt no sweets of friendship know, 
Have none to wipe thy tear. 


Yet fare thee well—I would not chide, 
I cannot now reclaim thee, 
I can but grieve to think that pride, 
And falsehood thus could shame thee. 
—— 


<I Anecdote.—At a musical country meeting, a vocal per- 
former who was rather shabbily dressed about his under gar- 
the power of his voice, vain- 
ly threw. up his head and replied, ‘‘O Lord, sir, I can make 
“Can you indeed?” said a wit in the com- 
any, “why, then, I’d advise you to make yourself a pair of 


ments, being complimente 
any thing of it.” 


reeches of it,” 


L. 


With wildest eye, and sad despairing mien— 
As if now jealous of the smile that plays 
Upon those lips—like thoughts of other days 
Crossing the mind with sad and mournful sweetnese— 
With smiling sighs—sighs for their transient fleetness— 
—Or is a thought of madness in thy heart? . 
Of disappointment—rashness—and the smart, 
Of wounded love! around thee stealing, 
With all its wildness—bitterness of feeling, 
That wears the soul—as if it lov’d to be 
Banquetting on youthful hearts in madden’d ecstacy? 
. Ww. H. Pe 
en eee 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NORTH @MERICAN. 

Mr. Editor—If the following very interesting observations, 
which were selected froma publication of the year 1792, 
meet your approbation, you are at liberty to insert them in a 
corner of your approved miscellany. R.E.. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE HUMAN SPECIES. 

The number of the inhabitants of a country or of a city is 
almost renewed every thirty years, and in an age, the human 
“a is age Nemes and one Cie times. ” 

you allow three generations for an’age, and su 

that the world was only 5,700 years old, there weal bel "i 
generations since the creation of the world to our time, 124 
since the deluge, and 53 since the Christian era; and as there 
isnot a house which can prove its origin even the length of 
Charlemagne, it follows, that the most ancient families are 
not able to trace their origin farther back than thirty genera- 
tions; there are even very few who can trace so far without 
diving into fiction. , 

Out of 1000 infants who are nursed by the mother, about 
$00 die; of the same number committed to the charge of 
strange purses, 500 perish. 

The mortality of infants has terribly augmented during 
this luxurious age. Convulsions and dentition carry off the 
greater portion of them. 

— 115 deaths there may be reckoned one woman in 
child-bed; but one out of 400 dies in 
4 ‘The save} iv peewal taually corrics ff 
yout of 100; by inoculation, one dies nearly out of $00. It is 
! observed that more girls than toys dje of the amall pox in the 
natural war. 

_ From caleulations founded on the bills of mortality, there 
is only one out of 3,126 who reaches the age of 100. 

More people live to a great age io elevated situations than 
in those that are lower. . 

The probability is, that a new born child willlive to the 
age of 34 years and six months. 

That one of 1 year will live 41 years 9 months 
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The proportion of deaths of women to those of men is 100 
to 108; the probable duration of a woman’s life is 60 years. 

Married women live longer than those whoare not married. 

By observations made during a space of 50 years, it has 
been found that the zreatest number ofdeaths have been in 
the month of March; and next to that, the months of August 
and September; in November, December and February, there 
are fewest deaths. 

Out of 1000 deaths, 249 take place in winter, 289 in spring, 
225 in summer, and 237 in autumn—more die therefore in 
the spring than in any other season; but in large cities like 


more persons are in town in winter than in summer. 

The half of all that are born die before they reach the age 
of seventeen. 

The number of old persons who die during cold weather, 
are to those whd die during the warm s@lson as 7 to 4. 

The first menth, and especially the first day after birth, are 
marked by the greatest number of deaths—of 2,735 infants 
who die young, 1,292 die on the first day, and the remainder 
during the first month. 

According to the ubservations of Boerhaavl, the healthiest 





Ce eee eee er a eed 


London or Paris, winter is the most fatal season, because | 





children are born during the months of January, Fobruaty 
and March. 

The married women are te all the female inhabitants of 2 
country as one to three, and the married men to all the males 
ug three to five. 

The greatest number of births are in February and Marcls, 
which answer to May and June. 

The number of twins is to that of the whole number of ela- 
gle births as 1 to 65. 

The number of marriages is to that of the inhabitants of 2 
country as 175 to 1000. 

In country places there is on an average four children born 
of each marriage; in cities it cannot be reckoned above three 
and a half. 


ee 

Nugae Canora; or, Epitaphian Mementos (in Stone-cutlers 
verse) of the Medici Family of Modern Times. By Unos Quorum. 
The title of this facetious pamphlet pretty clearly explains 
the nature ofits contents. It consists of amusing anecdotes, 
puns by and upon, and piquant epitaphs for, a great number 
of physicians, surgeons, oculists, apothecaries and quacks. It 
is quite fair to have a laugh at the solemn fraternity now and 
then. The grave-diggers in Hamlet, (who, by the way, though 
diggers, are not grave) are very good authority for the prac- 
tice; and Mr. Walla, the surgical author of this pamphlet, en 
courages us, by publishing jokes at the expense of his breth- 
ren, of which we offer a few specimens to our readers:— 

“Sir Richard Jebb was very rough and harsh in manner, 
He said to a patient to whom he had been very rude, ‘Sir, i 
ts wty toay.’ “Then, replied the patient, pointing to the door, 
‘1 beg you will make that your way.’ 

“Sir Richard being called to see a patient, who fancied 
himself very ill, told him ingenuously what he thought, and 
declined prescribing, thinking it unnecessary. ‘Now you are 
here,’ said the patient, ‘I shall be obliged to you, Sir Richard 
if you will tell me how I must live, what I may eat, and 
what not.’ My directions as to that point,’ replied Sir Ri- 
chard, ‘will be few and simple. You must not eat the pok- 
er, shovel, or tongs, for they are hard of digestion; nor the 
ry because they are win¥y; but-eny thing else you 

lease 1 
e ‘He was first cousin to Dr. John Jebb, who bad been a dis- 
senting minister, well known for his political opinions and 


writi His Majesty, George III., used sometimes to tall 
to Sir ard concerning his cousin; and once, more particu- 
larly 9 of his restless, reforming spirit, in the chureh, tn 


‘And please your Majesty,’ re- 


the university, physic, &c. 
* ‘if my coasin were in heaven, he would Be 


plied Sir Richa 
a reformer!” 
ON A WORM DOCTOR. 


eh Pacem OF hots 
) With littie folks who Ores em, 


Has ell bis life been poisoning worms, 
And now’s consigned to feed ’em. , 


Thus, ’twixt our Doctor and his foes, 
Ac getty trim; , 
For man¥years he lived by thase, 


And now these live on kim.” 
A WA@ER-DRINKING DOCTOR.—(DR. LAMBE.) 
“Here lies a man who, drinking only water, 
Wrote several books, with each had son or daughter: 
Had he but used the juice of generous vats, 
The .world would scarce have held his books and brats; 
Or had he not in pulse been sucha glutton, 
This Lambe had not been now as dead as mutton.” 
. [New Monthly Magazine.} 


A country paper says, “the most wholesome method of 
chastising a wife is by kissing.” This surpasses our intelti- 
gence. If a kiss be punishment, what is the reward to con- 
sist in?—But we are Bachelors, and cannot be éxpected to 
understand these things. What an exquisitely delicate pre- 

t is that of the Hindoo law, which says, “Strike not even 
with a blossom, a wife, though she begailty ofa hundred 
faults.’*—Noah. 

At a. late roview in Rehoboth, a laughable mistake is said 
to have taken place in the manceuvres of a company of caval- 

The commander in ordering his men to meouut, inadver- 
tently bade them ‘place the right foot in the stirrup,’ and the 
consequence was that they all found themselves seated with 
their faces towards the tails of the horses which theyrode! And 
before the officer could correct the error, one sergeant had 
actually wheeled his -men, telling them they were about to 
escort the reviewing officers, ‘left in front!” 


MASONIC CALENDAR. 











of the MASONIC FRATERNITY, at their Haz in this city, 

for the ensuing week: 
Monday—Cass1a Lopes, No. 45, at 64 0’clock, P. M. 
Tuesday—Kine Davin’s Loves, No. 68, at 64, P. M. 
Wednesday—St. Joun’s Lopan, No. 34, at 64, P. M. 
Thursday—Wireman Lover, No. 72, at 64 P. M. 
Friday—Uniow Lopes, No. 60, at 64, P. M. 
Friday—Prorwix Carter, NOW, at 74, P.M. 

f= 

Prinrep anv pustisHen by SAMUEL SANDS, at th 
East corner of Gay and Water sts. opposite the Ex: 
Baltimore, at FoUR DOLLARS PER ANNUM, payable « 
piratton of sk months. 





























Periods of meeting of the respective Chapters and Lodges ; ii 


